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AS there ever in the history of the human race, in the history of the 

Church, a Christmas feast and the dawn of a new year in which 
men felt more keenly and showed more clearly than today the yearning to 
see the contrast disappear between the message of peace from Bethlehem 
and the internal and external unrest of a world which so often abandons 
the straight path of truth and justice? 

Humanity has barely come from the horrors of a cruel war, the 
results of which fill her still with anguish ; and she now gazes with amaze- 
ment on the yawning abyss between the hopes of yesterday and the realiza- 
tions of today, an abyss which the most persistent efforts can bridge over 
only with difficulty, because man, who is capable of destruction, is not 
always himself capable of reconstruction. 

Behold, for almost two years now the roar of cannon is silenced. 
Military results in the field of battle have brought about an indisputable 
victory for one of the belligerent parties and a defeat without precedent 
for the other. Seldom in the history of the world has the sword traced 
__}— such a clear line of division between the conquerors and the conquered. 

The joyous and exuberant intoxication of the victory has vanished. 
The inevitable difficulties have manifested themselves in all their crudity. 
Indeed, over all human designs and plans are written the words of the 
Lord: “By their fruits you will know them” (Matt. 7:16). One thing 
is beyond all doubting: The fruits and the repercussions of victory have 
been, up to the present, not only of indescribable bitterness for the de- 
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feated, but for the victors, too, they have proved to be a source of untold 
anxiety and danger. 

These dissensions in the past have gradually increased in their con- 
sequences to such a degree that no true lover of humanity—and much less 
the Church of Christ, ever solicitous to fulfill her mission—could close 
her eyes before such a spectacle. 

The Church, which has received from the Divine Saviour a mandate 
for all nations to lead them to their eternal salvation, does not intend to 
intervene and to take sides in controversies on subjects of mere earthly 
interest. She is a mother. You do not ask a mother to favor or to take 
the part of one rather than another of her children. 

All ought equally to find and to feel in her that far-seeing and gen- 
erous love, that intimate and unfailing tenderness which gives her faithful 
children the strength to walk with firmer step in the royal path of truth 
and light, and inspires those led astray and the erring with the desire of 
returning to her maternal guidance. 

Never before, perhaps, has the Church of Christ, her ministers and 
faithful of every rank and class had such need of this enlightened love— 
a love ready for sacrifice knowing no earthly limit or human prejudice— 
as they have in the critical situation of today. The sad vicissitudes of the 
past seem as nothing in comparison. 


Spirit oF CHARITY 


It is, then, only the spirit of charity, the sacred duty of Our Apos- 
tolic Office, that prompts Us to speak today, the eve of the Holy Nativity. 
This alone induces Us to address the entire world, and to use the waves 
of the air to carry to the extremity of the earth the expression of Our 
anxieties and fears, of Our prayers and most ardent hopes, confident that 
many noble and understanding hearts, even outside the Catholic Com- 
munion, will hear Our appeal and will lend Us their efficacious collabo- 
ration. 

We do not mean to criticize but to stimulate; not to accuse but to 
help. “Thoughts of peace and not of affliction” (Jer. 29:11) move Our 
heart, and We would wish to quicken such thoughts in the depths of the 
souls of those who hear Us. 

We well know that Our words and Our intentions run the risk of 
being misinterpreted or even of being distorted for the scope of political 
propaganda. But the possibility of such erroneous or malicious comments 
could not seal Our lips. We would think Ourselves unworthy of Our 
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office, of the cross that the Lord has placed on Our weak shoulders; We 
. would believe that We were betraying the souls that look to Us for the 


: light of truth and sure guidance, if, in order to avoid evil interpretations, 

. We hesitated to do Our full part at this critical hour to reawaken dor- 
mant consciences and to recall them to the duties of the holy warfare of 

e Christ. 

D No claim of veto, no matter where it comes from, could hold against 

y the precept of Christ, “Go and teach.” With unswerving obedience to 

¢ the Divine Founder of the Church, We devote Ourselves, and will con- 


tinue to devote Ourselves, to the utmost limit of Our strength, in the 
- fulfillment of Our Office to defend truth, to protect the right, to pro- 


1 pound the eternal principles of humanity and of love. In the exercise of 
h this Our duty it may well be that We shall meet with oppositions and 
f misunderstandings. But We find strength in the lot meted out to the 

Redeemer Himself and to those who followed in His footsteps. The 
d humble but intrepid words of the Apostle Paul come to mind: “With me 


_ it is a very small matter to be judged [by men] * * * he who judges 
- me, is the Lord.” (J Cor. 4:3, 4.) 


Peace Not 1n Sicut 


It was indeed to be feared, considering the ruinous and confused 
condition in which the cruel conflict left the world, that the path from 





S- the end of the war to the conclusion of the peace would be long and pain- 
y. ful. But at present we are witnessing its continuation without being able 
es to foresee—despite some notable progress at last made—how or when it 
ar will be terminated ; and this indefinite prolonging of an abnormal state of 
at instability and uncertainty is the clear symptom of an evil which consti- 
n- tutes the sad characteristic of our age. 
0- Men were witnesses of prodigious activity in all the fields of military 
power, formidable in its precision and extent of preparation and organiza- 
to tion, lightning-like in the speed and improvisation with which it was con- 
ur tinuously adapting itself to circumstances and needs; now they see the 
he elaboration and the drawing up of peace taking place with great slowness 
| and amid divergencies not yet overcome in determining aims and methods. 
of When for the first time the Atlantic Charter was announced, the 
cal whole world listened ; at last one could breathe freely. But what remains 
its of that message and its provision? 
ur Even in some of those States which, either through free choice or 
under the aegis of other greater powers, love to appear to the world of 
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today as the standard bearers of new and true progress, the “Four Free- 
doms,” recently hailed with enthusiasm by many, now seem only a shadow 
or a counterfeit of what was in the mind and intentions of the most loyal 
of their promulgators. 

We most willingly recognize the untiring efforts of outstanding 
statesmen who for a year or so, in a series of almost uninterrupted and 
toilsome conferences, have labored to bring about what honest men the 
world over ardently long for and desire. 

But, alas, differences of opinion, mutual distrust and suspicion, the 
doubtful value, in fact and in justice, of not a few decisions already taken 
or still to be taken, have made uncertain and fragile the strength and 
vitality of compromises and solutions based on force or political prestige, 
which leave deep down in many hearts disillusion and discontent. 

Instead of advancing toward a real peace, people in vast territories 
of the globe and in large sections especially of Europe are in a state of 
constant unrest from which there could arise sooner or later the flames of 
new conflicts. 

When one sees and ponders all this, one is profoundly impressed with 
the gravity of the present hour and feels the need of calling on the rulers 
of the nations, in whose hands lies the destiny of the world and on whose 
deliberations depend the success and progress or the failure of the peace, 
and asking them to consider three points: 


A Speepy PEAcE 


1. The first condition, in order to fulfill the expectations of the 
nations, to lessen and gradually to remove the internal disturbances from 
which they suffer, to remove the dangerous international tensions, is that 
all your energies and all your good will be directed to putting an end to 
the present intolerable state of incertitude and to hasten, as soon as pos- 
sible, the coming of a definite peace among all States—and that notwith- 
standing difficulties which no calm consideration can fail to recognize. 

During the long years of the war and post-war period, human nature, 
a prey to innumerable and indescribable sufferings, has given proof of 
incredible powers of resistance. But this power is limited! 

For millions of human beings that limit has already been reached ; the 
spring is already stretched too far; the slightest thing would cause it to 
snap, and its breaking could have irreparable consequences. Humanity 
wants to be able to hope again. 

A speedy and complete conclusion of peace is of real and lively in- 
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terest to all those who know that only a prompt return to normal eco- 
nomic, juridical and spiritual relations among nations can save the world 

| from incalculable shocks and disorders which would only help the dark 
forces of evil. 

, Therefore, let the year that is now coming to an end be the last year 

of vain and fruitless expectancy; let the new year see the peace a reality. 

’ A Just PEAce 

: 2. The year of fulfillment! This thought leads to the second appeal 

1 that every right-minded person makes to the rulers of the nations. 

1 You rightly long to see—and how could it be otherwise ?—your 

names written in letters of gold on the scroll of the benefactors of the 

human race. The mere thought that one day—even without fault on 

3 your part—they may be opprobriously listed among the authors of its 

f ruin, fills you with horror. Apply, then, all the forces of your mind and 

f will to give to your work of peace the seal of the true justice, of far-seeing 
wisdom, of a sincere service to the common interests of the entire human 

h family. 

" The utter depth of misery into which the horrible war has thrown 

" humanity calls for help and imperiously demands to be healed by means of 

e, a peace that is morally noble and irreproachable: such a peace that may 
teach future generations to outlaw every trace of brutal force and to 
restore to the idea of right the priority of place from which it was wick- 
edly dislodged. 

he We justly appreciate the arduous but noble work of those statesmen 

” who, disregarding the insidious voices of revenge and hate, have been 

2 toiling and are still toiling without respite for the fulfillment of such a 

a high ideal. But notwithstanding their generous efforts, who could ever 

wi say that the discussions and debates of the year that is ending have resulted 

a in a clear plan, drawn up logically in its main outlines, and calculated to 
reawaken in all nations confidence in a future of tranquillity and justice. 

of CooreraTION oF Ati UrcEp 

No doubt such a disastrous war, unleashed by an unjust aggression 

he and continued beyond lawful limits when it was clear that it was irrep- 
pat arably lost, could not be terminated simply in a peace which did not in- 
ity clude guarantees that similar acts of violence would not be repeated. 
Nevertheless, all the measures of repression and prevention should keep 

- their character of means and hence remain subordinate to the lofty and 
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ultimate purposes of a true peace which, while providing the necessary 
guarantees, contemplates the gradual cooperation of conquerors and con- 
quered in the work of reconstruction to the advantage of the entire family 
of nations and as well of each of its members. 

Any balanced observer will be willing to recognize that these indis- 
putable principles have made real progress during the past year in not a 
few minds and that, too, as a result of the painful repercussion felt by the 
vital interests of the victorious States themselves. One finds some satis- 
faction also in noting that competent and authoritative voices in ever- 
increasing numbers are raised against an unlimited prolongation of the 
present conditions on the life and economic recovery of the defeated. 
Immediate contact with the indescribable misery of the post-war period 
in some zones has awakened in many hearts the consciousness of a com- 
mon responsibility to lessen effectively, and eventually to overcome, such 
a great evil. This sentiment is as honorable for one as it is encouraging 
for the other. 

Recently a new factor has arisen to stimulate the desire for peace 
and the determination to promote it more effectively: the might of new 
instruments of destruction which modern technique has developed and 
continues to develop to such an extent that they appear to the terrified 
eyes of humanity infernal creations. This factor has brought the problem 
of disarmament into the center of international discussions under com- 
pletely new aspects, and it provides an incentive that was never felt be- 
fore; thence springs hope of solving what past generations have longed 
for in vain. 

Notwithstanding these well-founded motives of hope, in which no 
one can rejoice more than the Church, it seems that, in the present state 
of affairs, one must expect with great probability that the future peace 
treaties will only be an “‘opus imperfectum.” Many of those who write 
them will recognize in them the result of compromises between the poli- 
cies and claims of differing political powers rather than the expression of 
their own personal ideas based on the true and just concepts of right and 
equity, of human feeling and prudence. 


Future Revisions 
3. This leads naturally to the third appeal addressed to the rulers 

of the nations: 
If you wish to give more than a superficial stability and duration to 
your labors for the new order and a peace that will not fail; if you wish 
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to prevent its being violated sooner or later due to its own harshness, to 
the practical difficulties of putting it into effect, to its inherent defects and 
shortcomings, to the omissions and insufficiencies perhaps inevitable today, 
to its real or imagined effects in the future which cannot be calculated at 
the moment; then take care to leave open the way for amendments— 
according to a clearly determined procedure—as soon as the majority of 
peoples, the voice of reason and of equity, show that these amendments 
are opportune and desirable or even called for. 

In design, a machine can appear to be of indisputable perfection for 
its rigorous mathematical precision, but may show itself seriously defec- 
tive in a real trial when it is faced with a number of unforeseen technical 
difficulties. In a moral, social and political order, how much more easily 
can a project appear excellent on paper, the fruit of laborious discussion, 
but then fail in the test of time and experience, where psychological fac- 
tors play an important role. Certainly everything cannot be foreseen. 
But it is wise to leave the door open for future revisions and eventual 
adjustments, 

In doing this, you will show yourself faithful to the words spoken 
in memorable circumstances by authoritative interpreters of public 
opinion; you will be sure of not causing any prejudice to your best inter- 
ests; and you will give to the entire human family a luminous example by 
showing that there is no safer way toward the desired peace than that 
which comes from the re-education of mankind in the spirit of fraternal 
solidarity. 


MEssAcGE FROM BETHLEHEM 


When one knows one is advancing along a safe path, how beautiful a 
thing it is to walk in the light! The light: look at it, all of you who are 
united by the same Faith in the Saviour of the world! To illumine the 
path, it comes down from the Star that shines over Bethlehem. 

If one wishes to return to the great principles of justice that lead to 
peace, one must go to Bethlehem. One must recall the example and the 
doctrine of Him Who from the cradle to the cross knew no higher mission 
than that of fulfilling the will of the Heavenly Father, rescuing the world 
from the darkness of error and mire of sin where it lay pitiably. It must 
be brought to acknowledge its subjection to the majesty of the Divine 
Law as its norm of right thinking and its measure of wholesome and con- 
scientious conduct. . 


The great return to the axioms of the message of Bethlehem was 
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never more necessary for the world than today. Indeed, rarely has the 
contrast between the precepts of that Divine message and the reality as 
we see it been made, alas, so clear to men. 

Frightened by this contrast, would you wish, beloved sons and daugh- 
ters, to lose courage? Would you wish to increase the number of those 
who, alarmed at the instability of the times, begin themselves to waver in 
such a way that more or less knowingly they play the part of the adver- 
saries of Christ? No Christian has the right to show himself tired of the 
fight against the anti-religious surge of today. It matters little under 
what forms, with what methods, weapons, words—enticing or menacing 
—and in what disguises the enemy hides himself. No one can be excused 
for remaining in his presence with folded arms, bowed head and trembling 
knees. 


Bonp oF CHARITY 


The same tactics are always used against the Church: “Strike the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered” (Zac. 13:7). Ever the same 
tactics, powerless to find something new, always inglorious as it is vain. 
It repeats itself in the most diverse places and even tries its strength against 
the very See of Peter. The Church, even though her heart bleeds, does 
not fear for herself—she has the Divine promise—but she fears the loss 
of so many souls. Her Annals are there to recall how many times the 
most impetuous assaults have been dashed to pieces against the strong and 
calm Rock on which she is built. Sure of her immortality, today as yes- 
terday, and tomorrow as today, all the efforts to conquer and tear her 
asunder must yield and come to nought before the vital force of the 
Vinculum Caritatis (the bond of charity) which unites pastor and flock. 

If in the arduous but resolute performance of Our office anything 
gives Us peace and encouragement, it is, after Our confidence in Him 
Who chooses the weak things to confound the arrogance of the strong, the 
solid conviction of being able to count on the prayer, fidelity and watchful- 
ness of an “acies ordinata” (Can. 6:3) (an army set in array) whose fit- 
ness and experience have overcome the greatest trials. 

Recently, We had the pleasure of raising to the honors of the altars 
a heroic band of Martyrs, who, in sealing with their blood the profession 
of their Faith, have embellished the dawn of our century. Since those 
days other bands of priests and faithful, soldiers of Christ yet unknown, 
have rendered and still render the same testimony. We do not doubt that 
a day will see them brought from obscurity to glory, when history will 
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finally lift the heavy curtain that covers and darkens our time. May the 
example of their courage and their fidelity in spurning death inflame the 
hearts of Our beloved sons and daughters and fill them with the same 
sentiments of strength and confidence which ensure for the Standard of 
Christ its peaceful victory for the greater good of all humanity. 


Many are Stitt Huncry 


We cannot end this Our Christmas message without recalling the 
suffering and the needs arising from the serious food situation and health 
conditions of the nations tried by the war. 

Already on April 5th of this year We uttered a cry of help to the 
rulers and to the peoples of those countries who could come to the help 
of the starving populations with their reserves. And, in truth, much has 
been done. Moved by the tragic plight especially of the weak, the aged 
and the children, the civilized world did not remain insensible or sloth- 
ful; and praise is due to the humane and Christian spirit of those men 
and nations who organized multiple relief works. Following on the 
sanguinary paths of the armies, they brought to the victims of the war all 
kinds of help. They have saved the honor of mankind which was so 
shamefully outraged by violence and hate. 

Would to Heaven that these funds of energy and provision—charit- 
ably lavished in relieving the most needy and bringing them from utter 
ruin—would that they had been sufficient for the task! Alas, it is not so; 
therefore, We feel compelled to renew Our appeal of last spring. There 
looms over vast territories of Europe and the Far East the specter of the 
most appalling famine and starvation. 

Bread—in the literal sense of the word—is needed by entire popula- 
tions, who because of its lack are becoming weak, worn out, enervated, 
the prey of diseases and pains, and dangerously aroused by the dull goad 
of hopeless rancor and deep-seated social rebellion. 

Such is the tremendous danger that darkens the dawn of the new 
year, a danger so much more serious because, from some symptoms which 
reveal uncertainty and weariness, the magnanimous work of human soli- 
darity seems on the verge of deteriorating even before a remedy can be 
applied to the ills which it was designed to relieve. 

It is but human that they upon whom fortune is smiling should be 
inclined to keep aloof and forget the wretchedness of others. Closing 
their eyes and their hearts tothe misfortunes of a neighbor who is unknown 
and far away, they think they can justify in their own consciences the 
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isolationism and disinterestedness in the necessities of others; their per- 
sonal needs consume funds that the practice of charity would have laid 
aside; and their means of relief fail to provide that assistance for which 
charity to the neighbor would have destined them. 

Therefore, We say once more to all who can lend a helping hand: 
let not your zeal grow cold; let your help be ever more available and gen- 
erous! Away with all greedy selfishness, all mean doubts, all bitterness, 
all indifference, all rancor. 

Let your eye see only the misery and, above all, the suffering of mil- 
lions of children and young people who are perishing with hunger. In 
this way you, at one and the same time, give and receive the ineffable 
Christmas Gift: “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 

Nothing is so well suited to create the indispensable spiritual require- 
ments of peace as help liberally given by state to state, by a people to a 
people, without regard to national boundaries, so that nations, laying aside 
feelings of rivalry and of vengeance, restraining their craving for power 
and banishing the thought of privileged isolation, may learn from their 
own fortunes to understand, to tolerate, and to help one another, and thus 
—upon the ruins of a civilization forgetful of the teachings of the Gos- 
pel—the Christian Commonwealth may arise itt in which the law of 
love is supreme. 

With this prayer on Our lips, We extend to all who are listening to 
Us this Christmas Eve a fervent wish that “the peace of God which sur- 
passes all understanding” (Phil. 4:7), may be theirs, and from the depth 
of Our heart We impart to all Our beloved sons and daughters through- 
out the world, as a pledge of the choicest graces of the Word of God made 
man, Our Paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


The Bishop and the “‘Bishops”’ 


In the fifth century, St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, recog- 
nized the exalted status of fathers by addressing them with these 
words: ‘“‘My dear brothers and fellow bishops.” We easily rec- 
ognize the responsibility of the bishop for the care of the souls 
of the diocese, and in a somewhat analogous manner St. Augus- 
tine recognized the responsibility of the father for the care of 
the souls of the members of the family —From Quis, St. Cath- 
erine of Siena Church, Oak Park, Ill., December, 1946. 
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Good Neighbors Calling 


Joun J. Consipine, M.M. 
Reprinted from THe SH1eLp* 


ALCA is a dapper little city in 

Central Chile which possesses 
one of Latin America’s most charming 
and dapper little bishops, the Most 
Reverend Manual Larrain. At lunch 
one day he spent a great portion of the 
meal singing the praises of the Catho- 
lic Church and the Catholic people in 
the United States. 

The son of one of Chile’s fine Cath- 
olic families, he received generous op- 
portunities to study both the men and 
the ideas of Europe and of his Latin- 
American world. In North America, 
he assures us, it is the exuberant and 
yet practical vitality which he encoun- 
ters in millions of Catholics, particu- 
larly the young, which has convinced 
him of the greatness of our religious 
life. 

“We have splendid priests in Chile, 
as you know,” he explained, “but we 
want priests from the United States. 
We are woefully short in our needs.” 

“In the United States,” I remarked, 
“we have one priest for every 650 
Catholics. What is your average 
here?” 

“Figure it out for yourself,” he re- 
plied. “We have barely two thousand 
for a population of five million. Vig- 
orous Catholic life requires a minimum 
of one priest for each thousand Cath- 


olics. This means that three million 
of our people are without adequate 
priestly care.” 

“Other countries of Latin America 
are still worse off than Chile, then,” I 
remarked; “for the entire continent 
counts but 23,000 priests.” 

“Pitifully few.” 

“Latin America has a population of 
over 130,000,000,” I observed, getting 
into the mathematics of the situation. 
“Of these, probably five to ten million 
are non-Catholics. Allowing, then, 
for each priest not one thousand but 
two thousand souls, the present 
clergy can care for something like 
45,000,000. 

“Subtracting these and the non- 
Catholics from the main body, it 
would appear that 80,000,000 Catho- 
lics in Latin America are living today 
without adequate priestly care. 

“Were these Catholics to be sup- 
plied with priests at the rate of one per 
two thousand souls, Latin America 
would need 40,000 new priests!” 

“A desperate situation,’ was His 
Excellency’s comment. 

Astoundingly large the figure is, 
but, as one travels from end to end in 
this Latin-American world, the more 
deeply comes the conviction that this 
need for 40,000 priests is gauntly real. 


* Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio, April, 1946 
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Here is one-third of the Church’s 
350,000,000 Catholics in the world, 
and among this one-third, organized 
Catholic life as the Church prescribes 
it is to be found only in a relatively few 
thickly settled areas, such as the na- 
tional capitals. Throughout great re- 
gions in the back country, the priest ap- 
pears hardly oftener than on the day 
of the annual fiesta. 

In Brazil, a mighty nation of 42,- 
000,000, there are but 5,000 priests. 
Some twenty-five to thirty million peo- 
ple are living without adequately or- 
ganized parish life. “I have just trav- 
eled through the interior of several of 
Brazil’s great provinces,” a Salesian 
missioner told me. “For days I passed 
through immense areas with communi- 
ties that had no priest. When occa- 
sionally I met a companion of the cloth 
we greeted each other like long-lost 
brothers; it is a rarity that two priests 
encounter each other outside the great 
centers of population.” 

Peru is a nation of 7,000,000 and 
counts but 1,500 priests; over half the 
people are practically without clergy. 
The Department of Puno, with 750,- 
000 people, had but 28 priests until the 
Bishop brought in the Maryknollers 
and added a score of new helpers to 
his list. “I was riding by bus near 
Casma on the coast,” said Father Ur- 
ban, a Canadian Franciscan in Lima. 
“We stopped for a moment, and a 
gentleman hurried over to me. ‘Won’t 
you please stay here with us, Padre?’ 
he asked beseechingly. ‘In this entire 
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city of a hundred thousand we have no 
priest.’ ” 

Panama, a nation of a million peo- 
ple, has but 80 priests; Guatemala, 
with three millions, has 120 priests; 
Jamaica, with over a million, has only 
65. So goes the litany. Not a single 
country of the Latin-American world 
can pretend to a satisfactory record. 
True, there are certain regions in cer- 
tain countries, as for instance the Ce- 
ara of Brazil and that marvelous area 
of Colombia known as Antioquia, “the 
Ireland of South America,” where vo- 
cations are abundant. But they are in- 
sufficient to compensate for the dread- 
ful inadequacies of the greater portion 
of the continent. 

“Were such a situation suddenly to 
eventuate in the United States,” re- 
marked one keen Latin-American pre- 
late, “there would be grave danger of 
all of you losing your faith. In North 
America you do nothing without the 
leadership of your priests. 

“With us in Latin America,” he 
continued, “it is different. We have 
suffered from this malady for genera- 
tions, and we have built up a certain 
immunity to its evils. In Latin Amer- 
ica it can be said that millions of us 
have learned to live a certain form of 
Catholic life without priests.” 

Extraordinary as it may seem, this 
statement can be taken as literal truth. 
I spoke of it with several South Amer- 
ican bishops and thoughtful Church 
students. 


“T believe we can say,” 


said one, 
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“that as many as fifty million Catho- 
lics in Latin America are living what 
is tantamount to a priestless religious 
life. Each one sees a priest (1) at bap- 
tism, (2) at marriage, (3) on occa- 
sional visits, not necessarily annual, to 
his neighborhood for the local fiestas. 
But, for some 364 days out of 365, 
these hosts of our Latin-American peo- 
ple are priestless,” 

When I was traveling by horse up a 
long mountain trail of Huehuetenango 
in Guatemala, my Indian guide, who 
was riding ahead of me, suddenly 


| stopped and suggested that we dis- 


mount. “A funeral party is coming 
down,” he said by way of explanation. 
Surely enough, the long file of Indians 
came into view. Two men in the lead 
carried the corpse wrapped in matting. 
Then came two more men, carrying 
the boards for the coffin, which would 
be assembled at the grave. Then fol- 
lowed the mourners, men and women. 
I gave the remains a blessing as the 
party passed, and thus this old gentle- 
man had a privilege accorded to few in 
this mountain region. 

For, though the region has been 
Catholic now for over 300 years, resi- 


_ dent priests here have been a rarity. 


When a man died, there was never 
question of the Last Rites, of Christian 
burial ; his friends put his remains into 
the ground and lifted their eyes sol- 
emnly amid the mountain grandeur to 
offer Indian prayers to their Maker. 

In La Paz, Bolivia, the Maryknoll- 
ers at Villa Victoria parish told me 
een: 


that 90 per cent of their Indians died 
without the sacraments. “True,” they 
explained, ‘now they have us within 
half an hour of their homes. But for 
generations this was not so, and the 
whole tradition of calling the priest at 
danger of death has been lost. We 
must patiently train them anew.” 


A Priesttess Weppinc 
A gentleman in Merida, Yucatan, 
told me of witnessing a strange wed- 
ding in Tabasco Province, southern 
Mexico, at the height of the persecu- 
tion. 
“The village church had just been 


. destroyed by the persecutors,” he said, 


“and all of the priests had been driven 
from the province. We, the friends of 
the bride and groom, gathered at the 
bride’s home in the freshness of the 
morning and formed in procession. 
The bride in her veil and the groom in 
formal dress headed the procession; 
and slowly, solemnly, we marched to 
the ruins of the church and walked 
down what was once the main aisle of 
the edifice, now in ruins. The place 
of the sanctuary reached, the party 
turned and moved slowly back to the 
residence. Not a person spoke. Some, 
like myself, shed a silent tear at the 
poignant beauty of this mute appeal 
for God’s witness in a community be- 
reft of spiritual leaders.” 

Persecution accentuated the situa- 
tion in Mexico, but many parts of the 
Latin-American hinterland have be- 
held similar priestless. weddings. 
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The Indians of Latin America are 
deeply religious, and the absence of 
priests only prompts them to improvise 
their own religious ceremonies. In the 
forests of Quintana Roo, in southern 
Mexico, some 12,000 Maya Indians 
live separated from whites and from 
the remainder of their race. Mary- 
knoll Missioners now sent among them 
find that after long years without spir- 
itual care they have established two sa- 
cred spots for special temples which 
they regard as Catholic temples. They 
have selected laymen, whom they call 
priests, to direct their religious life. 
They have a religious rite which they 
call a “Missa” (Mass) but which is 
much like the recitation of the beads. 
They have a baptismal ceremony 
which is incorrect, and they have a 
marriage ceremony which likewise is 
incorrect. But thus they answer the 
call of their hearts for worship. Now 
the young priests from North America 
must painstakingly rebuild true Cath- 
olic practice among these lowly people. 


THousANDs OF Priests NEEDED 

Whenever the priest touches a ne- 
glected area he is astounded at the re- 
percussions. Two missioners recently 
sent to Cotoca, in Bolivia, decided to 
gather the children of families living 
in the scattered pueblos within twenty- 
five miles or so and prepare them for 
First Communion. The invitation, 
sent by letter to the little settlements, 
worked like magic; over 220 children 
came to the center for the brief period 
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of teaching, which was crowned by a 
beautiful church ceremony. A caval- 
cade of over fifty horses, the fathers of 
the children carrying guns, came from 
the region of Montero Hojos and 
gladly consigned the youngsters to the 
Sisters who were on hand for the oc- 
casion. 

“Most extraordinary,” said Father 
David Walsh, who was describing the 
experience, “was the significance of 
this event to these children. Most said 
it was the first time they had been ina 
church, for they had been baptized in 
the forest. It was their frst recitation 


of prayers in common, their first | 


chance to meet a priest or a Sister, 
their first attendance at Mass, at pub- 
lic rosary, at benediction, their first op- 
portunity to sing hymns together, the 
first time they had taken part in a pro- 
cession.” 

But it is not always in the thinly 
settled country that men live without 
the priest. Doctor Benitez Fonturuel, 
rector of the cathedral in Caracas, 
brilliant capital of Venezuela, brought 
me up among the ugly huts of the poor, 
which cluster upon an eminence of the 
city known as the Monte de Piedad. 

“Technically, the people in this 
quarter belong in the cathedral parish, 
since Caracas has so few churches,” 
explained the Doctor. “But you will 
not find many of them with us on Sun- 
day. We have tens of thousands of 
souls in the cathedral parish; there are 
only my one curate and I to care for 
them.” 
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We entered the home of Evangel- 
isto Gonzales, which, like all the rest, 
has no running water, no light, no 
plumbing. 

“I am happy to have you as my 
guest,” said Evangelisto. “We love 
the Padre here. I personally have 
never been to church in my life. My 
father used to like to go to church 
when he was a young man in the coun- 
try. But now we live in the city.” 

“There are thousands of such 
wretches here in Caracas and in other 
cities,’ explained Doctor Benitez as 


| we slowly descended the hill. ‘What 


tremendous good we could do among 
them if we were not so pitifully few.” 

Here is the key to the Church’s 
problems in every country of Latin 
America—the clergy is “so pitifully 
few.” The solution does not lie in 
contriving to find a few score or a few 
hundred priestly additions to the 
ranks; the need is for thousands, tens 
of thousands, for forty thousand more. 
Some thousands must be provided 
from abroad, to “prime the spiritual 
pump”; and from the quickened par- 
ish life will come many new local re- 


cruits to the apostolate. 


In Mexico I enjoyed several conver- 
sations with Senor Antonio Santacruz, 
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a keenly intelligent young chemical en- 
gineer, who is a strong leader in Mexi- 
can Catholic Action. With him, as 
with millions of his confreres from the 
Rio Grande to the Tierra del Fuego, a 
great preoccupation was more priests. 

“The best approach to Mexico’s 
problems,” he said to me, “is the mis- 
sionary approach; we need many apos- 
tolic men who love the poor and the 
lowly, who have the infinite patience 
and hardy zeal to work long under dif- 
ficult conditions throughout our rural 
districts (we are 70 per cent rural) 
and to build up the worship of God, 
devotion to their fellow man, and the 
full life of the ideal Catholic home 
among our millions still lacking these 
concepts in their completeness. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of Mexicans 
have a vivid faith, pulsing with an ex- 
traordinary love of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, the strongest single com- 
mon bond in Mexico today. We need 
missionary priests, both Mexicans and 
others from abroad, all impregnated 
with the social doctrines of the 
Church, completely dedicated to the 
welfare of the poor and lowly, in or- 
der to actuate our faith among that 
great portion of Mexicans who have 
suffered from long neglect.” 


Our secular educational institutions seem to have forgotten the 
fact that Western civilization and our Founding Fathers’ concept of 
democracy were both based on the moral concept of life—H. C. 
McGinnis in the SOUTHERN Cross, January 3, 1947. 








Water DusHNYCK 


VER since the admission of 
Ukraine to the United Nations 
its name has become more and more 
prominent, due to the indefatigable ef- 
forts of its flamboyant Foreign Min- 
ister, Dmitri Z. Manuilsky. In the 
name of Ukraine he has consistently 
accused Great Britain and the United 
States of imperialistic intervention and 
of violations of such principles as the 
one of self-determination for peoples 
everywhere. 

It is especially ironic that such 
charges should be made in the name of 
Ukraine. The nature of Soviet deal- 
ings and aims could not be more clear- 
ly illustrated than by briefly examin- 
ing the political status and background 
of Ukraine. 


TURBULENCE REVEALED 


While Manuilsky is busy remon- 
strating against Greece at Lake Suc- 
cess, official reports issuing from the 
Soviet Union reveal such turbulence 
and upheaval in every phase of life in 
Ukraine as is astonishing for a sup- 
posedly independent and enlightened 
Soviet State. On August 23, 1946, 
for example, Nikita S. Khruschev, 
Premier of Ukraine, revealed that a 
“mass replacement of the party’s per- 
sonnel is taking place.” He declared: 
“In the course of the last year and a 


Ukrainian Unrest 





Mr. Dushnyck, who served as in- 
terpreter on General MacArthur’s 
Staff in Manila and Tokyo, is cur- 
rently a member of the research 
staff of AMERICA. This article 
appeared originally in the New 
York “Times”, September 29, 1946, 
as a letter to the Editor. 
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half in the republic about half of the 
leading workers have been replaced.” 
During this period, he added, 64 per 
cent of all secretaries of regional com- 
mittees of the party and 66 per cent of 
the directors of machine-tractor sta 
tions have been replaced. 
Furthermore, Premier Khruschey 
charged that the Communist party of 
Ukraine failed to “organize wide- 
spread criticism of the hostile Ukrain- 
ian bourgeois nationalism in the press.” 
He complained that “owing to this, 
there have been ideological mistakes 
and distortions, attempts to allow re- 
birth of the bourgeois nationalist con- 
cepts of Ukraine in books, magazines 
and newspapers.” 
On its cultural front as well there is 
much evidence of unrest. For exam- 


ple, at a two-day meeting of the Union 
of Ukrainian Writers in Kiev, held at 
the end of August, several writers and 
editors were criticized and censured 
for spreading theories connected with 
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Ukrainian nationalism. A study, The 
History of the Ukrainian People and 
Its Culture, “propagated Ukrainian 
nationalist ideas, alien to Soviet ideol- 
ogy.” Another book, 4 Survey of the 
History of Ukrainian Literature, 
published by the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences in Kiev, was condemned 
because it “had separated literary his- 
tory from the class struggle and had 
said nationalism was a decisive factor 
in the development of literature.” 


UNDERGROUND PUBLICATIONS 


It is interesting to note that Ostap 
Vyshnia, once outstanding Ukrainian 
satirist and author of “The Smiles,” 
was banished to Siberia in 1930. In 
1945 it was necessary to bring him 
back to Ukraine to combat widespread 
Ukrainian underground pamphleteer- 
ing. One of these illegal magazines, 
Ukrainsky Peretz (Ukrainian Pep- 
per), is said to be popular with Soviet 
Army men. 

It has been reported that Stalin is 
very much concerned over his army 
ever since their contact with the civili- 
zation of the West. The newspapers 
Pravda Ukrainy and Radianska Ukra- 
nia were censured for not printing 
enough articles on the “theory and his- 
tory of bolshevism.” 

Lastly, an industrial purge has 
claimed several thousands of Soviet 
specialists and technicians, many of 
whom have been committed to trial for 
sabotage. 

The unrest is not primarily due to a 
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current dissatisfaction with the Soviet 
way of life. Its causes are deeply 
rooted in Ukrainian history. During 
the revolutions of 1917-18 the Ukrain- 
ians proclaimed their democratic re- 
public, which at one time was recog- 
nized de facto by France and Great 
Britain and de jure by the Central 
Powers. In 1919-20 the greater part 
of Ukraine was already conquered by 
the Red armies, and a fictitious 
“Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic” 
was installed in Kharkov. 

It is at this time, incidentally, that 
the name of Manuilsky first appears 
in Soviet history. According to Dr. 
A. Margolin’s From a _ Political 
Diary, page 184, Manuilsky came to 
Kiev in 1918 as peace envoy of the 
Russian Soviet Socialist Republic to 
negotiate peace with the Ukrainian 
National Government in Kiev. Not 
even a Ukrainian, it is Manuilsky’s se- 
cret—and the Soviet’s—how he effect- 
ed the transition from the capacity of 
Russian emissary suing for peace from 
Ukraine to that of Ukrainian Foreign 
Minister. 


Ricut oF SECESSION 


On December 30, 1922, the Soviet 
Union was organized into a federation 
with Ukraine as a second important 
“republic sister.” According to the 
Soviet Constitution of January, 1924, 
each Soviet republic maintains its own 
organization as an independent state. 
Actually Ukraine is independent in 
name only. Article 4 of the Soviet 
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Constitution gives the republics the 
“right to secede” from the Union, but 
Article 6 states that such secession re- 
quires the unanimous consent of all re- 
public members, including Russia 
proper. It is sheer fantasy to believe 
that Russia would let Ukraine go free 
when Ukrainian resources and riches 
are the basis of Russia’s imperialistic 
growth. 

The Government of Ukraine is sub- 
ordinated to the central Government 
of the Soviet Union, or Russia. For 
instance, in the Soviet of Nationalities, 
a part of the “Soviet Parliament,” 
Ukraine, which in 1939 had 35,000,- 
000 people, had thirty-six seats, or one 
deputy for each million of its people. 

. The republic of Azerbaijan, with a 
population of 3,000,000, had forty- 
seven seats; Stalin’s native Georgia, 
with approximately 3,000,000 people, 
had fifty-two, while the Russian re- 
public, with 100,000,000 people, had 
212 seats. It is evident that the con- 
stitutional powers of Ukraine are very 
much limited. 

All branches of the Government of 
Ukraine, according to the Soviet Con- 
stitution, belong not to the Ukrainian 
Commissariats (now Ministries) but 
to All-Union, or Russian, Ministries. 
Ukraine has its own Ministries, such 
as Public Instruction, Local Industry, 
Communal Agriculture and Social 
Legislation. Even these are limited 
and their actions are subject to further 
limitations by Moscow. 

At the head of the Soviet judicial 
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system in Ukraine is a chief procuratg 


appointed by the central Soviet Go; ‘ 


ernment in Moscow. ‘The region 
and district judges are appointed } 
the Ukrainian Soviet Government, buf 
confirmed or rejected by Moscow. Al 
local judicial institutions in Ukraing 
are independent of the Ukrainian Gov. 
ernment and are subordinated to th 
Central Government of the Sovie 
Union. 


é ‘ Pp 
It will be even more evident how 


little the Ukrainian people have to say 
in their own country when one take 
into consideration the fact that th 
All-Union Communist party is the pol: 
icy-making body, 
Ukrainians are virtually excluded, 
The Politburo of the party, which ex- 
ercises the “dictatorship of the prole 
tariat” and is all-powerful, contain 
not a single Ukrainian. The present 
Premier of Ukraine, Nikita Khn- 
schev, is a member of the Politburo, 
but, like Manuilsky, is not Ukrainia 
but Russian. 


Not UKRAINIANS 


All Soviet legislative or executive 
organs are “elected” through the Polit 
buro and its local branches in the So 
viet republics. It is the Politbur 
which designates all members of the 
Supreme Soviet or People’s Commis 
sars. In the Ukrainian Communis 
party all powers are concentrated it 
the hands of Russians, Georgians; 
everybody but Ukrainians. Generd 


secretaries of the party in Ukraine, # 
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}arule, are never Ukrainians. In the 
past there were Ukrainians in the Gov- 
ernment like Mykola Skrypnik, Panas 
» bu Lubchenko, Bondarenko, Petrovsky 
Aland others. All of them, however, 
were “liquidated” or forced to commit 
suicide. 
Premier Khruschev’s revelation 
about his troubles in Ukraine is only a 
part of the entire truth. Despite the 
how policy of persecution and mass depor- 
> Saif tation constantly conducted by the So- 
‘ake viet Government in Ukraine, the 
Ukrainians remain bitterly opposed to 
POF Stalin’s regime and do not cease fight- 
the ing for their liberation. 
ded Though it is Stalin’s desire to show 
1e\f the United States and Great Britain 
role that the Soviet Union is strong and 
‘ain't ready for any emergency, the reality is 
“Sen'f quite different, according to those stu- 
href dents of Soviet affairs who do not 
UurO# merely rely upon the Soviet press. In 
i} the fall of 1941, at the peak of Ger- 
man military might, thousands of the 
Ukrainians went into the underground 
to form a Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
which fought the Germans to the last 
‘Edays of their occupation of Ukraine. 













: So} When the Soviet troops reoccupied the 
bur Ukrainian territories, thousands of 
| the Red Army men and officer swelled this 
ims F insurgent army. 

Pr Reported to be well supplied with 
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arms and ammunition, this Ukrainian 
underground is waging an implacable 
war against the Soviet forces in 
Ukraine. A good number of Red 
Army officers, who know Soviet tac- 
tics and organization, make this insur- 
gent army extremely efficient. All ef- 
forts of the Soviet Government to win 
the insurgents over have only met with 
intensified activity on their part. 

For instance, last fall Manuilsky de- 
livered a lengthy speech before a teach- 
ers’ convention in Lvov. While his 
harangue was entirely devoted to the 
Ukrainian underground and its almost 
legendary leader, Stepan Bandera, he 
promised in the name of the Soviet 
Government to “pardon” all who 
would cease their anti-Soviet activities. 
To date there has been no report of 
any such pardons. 

Manuilsky’s incessant attacks upon 
the United States and Great Britain in 
the U. N. are significant in that they 
are a part of a plan to divert attention 
from the events now taking place in 
this supposedly independent Ukraine. 
It is more than probable that “inde- 
pendent” Ukraine may one day be 
“liquidated” by an executive order of 
the Politburo, together with Minister 
Manuilsky, as has happened previous- 
ly with other Soviet “independent” 
states and their Ministers. 


In the recognition of the royal prerogatives of Christ and in the 
return of individuals and of society to the law of His truth and of His 
love lies the only way to salvation—Pope Pius XII in Summi Ponti- 






Reprinted from the NEWSLETTER of the St. Joseph’s College Institute of 
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Industrial 


AST week I spent two days at 
the CIO convention. 

That gives you sufficient warrant 
to raise a questioning eyebrow. And 
to offer a quizzical: ‘Well? Go on.” 

“T’ll go on,” but you must not ex- 
pect a full diagnosis of a very compli- 
cated human affair. My reactions may 
disappoint you. Should I flail my arms 
and give strident voice to a labor 
battle-cry? Or, am I expected to be 
cynical and critical in a hostile sense? 

Either attitude is easy. Too easy. 
And faulty. Because either reaction 
would be that of the extremist. In 
keeping with the avowed aim of your 
Institute of Industrial Relations to 
measure all issues from all angles of 
view, my approach to the CIO con- 
vention was, I dare to hope, that of a 
searching analyst. Granting that it 
comes under the head of self-flattery, 
I like to think that I have outgrown 
any craze for new excitement or un- 
wonted thrill. 

It is quite possible that I am de- 
ceiving myself. Nonetheless, I cer- 
tainly tried to be objective in my judg- 
ments and detached from ordinary 
prejudice. 

That makes sense, too. For my 
observations were confined to develop- 
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ments on the convention floor. I have | 
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no sources of what might be called 
inside information. Nor have I any 
access to a caucus or to the extracur- | 
ricular sessions where policies are 
refined. 

I went to Atlantic City, therefore, 
because I am interested, hopeful and 
optimistic. Educational work in labor 
relations obliges me (you too, of 
course) to be keenly interested in the 
policies of the major labor organiza- 


tions. And admittedly CIO is a vigor- |. 


ously powerful force in our economic, 
social and political life. Those who 
dislike CIO and in consequence dis- 
miss the urge to evaluate its activities 
may not lay claim to a student’s habits. 
CIO is big enough to have real influ- 
ence on our national life. Therefore, 
we must be interested. 

It was heartening to note that the 
delegates were earnestly eager to de-| 
velop a well-rounded program off 





policy. There was evident among); 


them a grim purposefulness to match 
their conviction that the confusion of 
our times calls for an honest statement 
of objectives and a determined readi- 
ness to attain them. 

There was no surprise in finding 
widely varying shades of opinion in 
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tlantic City. For the delegates are 
nevitably concerned about their own 
articular problems and faced the 
ecessity of meshing tentative solu- 
ions into a broad machinery of na- 
ional policy. Such a mood demanded 
areful statement, bargaining sacri- 
ces, adjustment of views. There had 
0 be some jockeying and_horse- 
rading. 

Naturally the paring and pruning 
rocess caused some ruffling of feath- 
rs. Even so, there was unanimity in 
ithe agreement that it was important 
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“i to preserve unity and harmony. 
or 

of CIO Unrry 
the No one doubts that CIO unity is 
Za Fattributable in great part to the pleas- 
z0T- 


ing personality of Mr. Philip Murray. 
His high ideals and lofty standards 
of life merit the respect accorded him. 
As a prime principle of sound union- 
“* ism he values unity and harmony. And 
bits. Pris singlemindedness of purpose is 
if: contagious; it is electric and sparks 
OT, this followers to choke off the bitter- 
ness that so readily rises from per- 
sonal differences. 
~t Sit back placidly now while I pro- 
found a heresy. In spite of the warn- 
ing signals flashed by those who cham- 
pion all-out democracy, I dare to 
suggest that Mr. Murray personalizes 
all that is commendable in benevolent 
dictatorship. Even though you may 
not agree with me, I consider this to 
be a major source of CIO strength. 
And definitely not a weakness. 
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Please do not emphasize the dicta- 
torship suggestion and omit its benevo- 
lence. Even in our pronouncedly 
democratic procedures we are familiar 
with the party whip, majority and 
minority leader, speaker of the House, 
the caucus. All such conventional 
practices are geared to produce a 
uniformity of viewpoint. In a sheerly 
cold analysis these democratic devices 
have a pressure value; they are mildly 
dictatorial. The reflection is that we 
need not be too fearful of dictatorial 
power if the dictator’s benevolence is 
assured and controlled. 

The conditions seem amply fulfilled 
in Philip Murray. There is no trace 
of selfishness in him. He is fully con- 
vinced that our national interest and 
the betterment of the worker’s condi- 
tion are tied in with a strong labor 
movement and a strong CIO. Add to 
this his conviction that the strength 
of CIO must grow feeble if not sup- 
ported by harmonious unity. 

Therein, it seems to me, Mr. Mur- 
ray’s personality dominates CIO. Not 
that he is domineering, but that he 


‘ commands respect. That explains why 


influential delegates, keenly eager to 
promote a certain program, bury dif- 
ferences and work out a solution 
maintaining the harmony that is the 
keynote of Mr. Murray’s leadership. 

The obvious instance in evidence 
can be drawn from the strong under- 
current that flows through CIO feel- 
ing in regard to the menace of Com- 
munism. For some weeks before the 
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convention there were rumbling 
rumors that the Communist issue 
would be fought out on the floor. 
For there are men highly placed in 
CIO affairs who consider it almost a 
“must” to smoke the lurking Reds out 
into the open, to focus the problem, 
to debate it and to formulate an in- 
cisive statement of policy. As an un- 
derstatement, let it be offered that 
these men were not enthusiastic about 
the statement drawn in committee and 
quite unanimously approved without 
discussion. 

The fine hand of Mr. Murray 
guided this explosive item to a muf- 
fled report. He is not at all unaware 
that there are Communists in CIO, 
even as there are in hundreds of other 
organizations; he is alert to the dis- 
tressing fact that some affliated 
unions are Communist-controlled. 
Mr. Murray is not by any stretch of 
fancy favorable to Communism, nor 
is national policy of CIO Commu- 
nistic. 

However, hesitancy is warranted in 
afirming that CIO policy is anti- 
Communistic. For any such assertion 
presupposes a definition of the mean- 
ing and implications of anti-Commu- 
nism. If you measure it as eagerness 
for a knock-’em-down and drag-’em- 
out struggle, then national CIO policy 
is not anti-Communist. There were 
many delegates who would have rel- 
ished and welcomed an opportunity 
to slug it out with the Reds. 

Had this tactic been adopted, the 
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more belligerent anti-Communist 
would undoubtedly have won a re 
sounding victory. A roll-call would 
disprove the empty charge that CIO 
is thoroughly Communistic. But the 
victory would have evidenced a split- 
ting of CIO seams. And it is quite 
possible that an open split with the 
Communists would damage CIO 
unity. The goal of harmonious unity 
among widely different groups urged 
a more peaceful method of eliminat- 
ing the Communist. 


UnpERSTANDING CurRENT Po icy 

These observations represent an 
attempt at analysis. They allow that 
there is room for variant opinion. 
Some argue with merit that an all- 
out fight with the Communists would 
enhance the prestige of CIO and 
better its standing. Even though my 
opinion carries no weight whatever, 
I personally think that CIO would 
prosper in proportion to the vigor put 
into open battle against Communism. 
If some members or unions were lost, 
many thousands of union-minded 
people would join CIO as soon as the 
stigma of Communism were elimi 
nated. 

Nevertheless I can understand cur- 
rent policy. It is based on confidence 
that the Communists are a minority 
group, can be controlled and, in the 
working out of a long-range program, 
eliminated. This attitude grows from 
the realization that CIO is compara 
tively young, heterogeneous in char: 
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acter, not yet compactly solidified. 
The goal is harmonious unity. And 
unity must be a receding goal, if the 
present is marred by common brawl- 
ing. 

There are two points of view in 
ClO. Mr. Murray has kept the or- 
ganization balanced. But you may 
look to the future with some appre- 
hension. The existing unity has been 
bought at a price; it allows the Daily 
Worker to find cause for rejoicing 
that CIO will not engage in a witch- 
hunt. But the Communists and their 
insistent philosophy are the major, or 
perhaps the only source of CIO dis- 
unity. 

The more vigorous anti-Commu- 
nists won a victory in unseating Reid 


Robinson of the Mine, Mill and 
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Smelter Workers. The more peaceful 
approach is evidenced in the fact that 
the Auto Workers have two of the 
nine Vice-Presidents. Call it a stand- 
off. Preliminaries are still being 
fought. The main event must wait. 

Take sides? Not at all. But it 
is a duty for all of us to be interested, 
to study the situation, to square any 
tentative diagnosis with facts, to hope 
that CIO works out a policy that will 
cut down to size the menacing giant 
of Communism. The approach to 
that task must be handled by CIO 
leaders and specifically by Philip 
Murray. His leadership connotes ter- 
rific responsibility precisely because 
he can command a ready following. 

I’m glad I stole two days from this 
desk. I learned much at Atlantic City. 


The Wrong Way 


It would be a great wonder if the poor were not becoming 
tired of many of the platitudes on Communism which are being 
uttered by Catholics who have never lifted a hand to alleviate 


their plight. 


It is all very well to rant about the Wagner Act and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, but what do these ranters propose for the 
American working man? He can’t live on abuse. He cannot 
provide his children with an education, nor can he take care 
of himself in his declining years on the windy rhetoric of 
Fraternity Lodge speakers—Wlfred Parons, S.J. in AMERICA. 








Religious Immaturity 


Reprinted from Topay* 


W: ence thought the religious 
immaturity so widespread in 
America could be traced to the fact 
that many adult Catholics unfortun- 
ately received only a very limited 
training in religion. This training in 
many cases extended only to the 
eighth grade. 

Lately, however, we have become 
convinced that the problem of re- 
ligious immaturity is by no means 
limited to those whose religious edu- 
cation was thus terminated. We have 
run into more and more examples 
among senior high school and college 
students of basically immature religi- 
ous concepts manifesting themselves 
in mawkishly sentimental interpreta- 
tions of the part religion should play 
in our lives. This over-emotionalism, 
this corruption of true piety, can be 
traced back, we think, to many piet- 
istic practices and attitudes. 

Ofthand, we can think of a few 
glaring examples which seem to us 
obvious manifestations of the men- 
tality. 

They can be roughly divided into 
four categories: art, music, so-called 
“pious” practices and literature. 

Although herculean efforts are be- 
ing made by such organizations as the 
Catholic Art Association and the Lit- 
urgical Arts Society, as well as art 
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and 
con 
hea 
departments in various schools, the? wa 
standard of contemporary Catholicf art 
artistic efforts is frighteningly low, £ 
The tradition of the vapid-faced Ma-f bes 
donna and the magazine illustrators in 
Child Jesus persists. There is no need§ Co 
to go into the gruesome details of this} Po 
travesty on religious art. | Pr 
The depiction of the Child Jesus} chz 
ringlets and rompers, peering out) ’ 
through the bars of His tabernacle.| ish 
prison is all too familiar to American} Jes 
Catholics. The representations of Ouha§ 
Lady such as the widely distributed! of 
Madonna of the Cherry Blossoms orf be 
the vulgar portrayal of Mary foundjma 
in the picture which was sent around) Pr 
the world as “The Soldier’s Pin Upp 
Girl” have been wept over by betterg ha 
Catholic writers than we. The ideaf lik 
of applying to the Queen of Heaven/ me 
a term which was devised to describef far 
the leggy, half-nude representations§ Pl 
of Hollywood stars is one that shouldg S!¢ 
repel the Catholic mind. no 
Looking over school annuals, we 
found that many students are seem‘ 
ingly unaware that there is anything 
unbecoming in religious art of this," 
kind. The efforts of students tot" 
often seem to be modeled after this th 
kind of execrable distortion of relig-)*" 
ous truth. It speaks very poorly for pl 
the art departments of their school T 
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and suggests that somé students are 
completely unacquainted with the 
healthy, vigorous, truly reverent, al- 
th’ ways strong tradition of Christian 
jolie art. 

low Another marked deviation from the 
Ma} best in Catholic tradition shows up 
‘or’ in our contemporary religious music. 
ree) Contrary to the specific directions of 
this) Pope Pius X as found in his Motu 
| Proprio, our music is still too often 
susp characterized by saccharine insipidity 
out! Too many students have been nour- 
cle. ished on a diet of Good Night, Sweet 
icant Jesus (often at high noon) and Like 
Our. a Strong and Raging Fire (to the tune 
uted? of the post-Civil-War hit-parade num- 
s orp ber The Vacant Chair) for them to 
und) make the transition to more mature 
und? prayer with any ease. 

Up We have become so drugged by the 
tte) habitual crooning of slushy “hymns” 
ideaf like this that we no longer grasp their 
aven} meaning. If we did, certainly the in- 
rite fantilism of the words and the com- 
ions? plete lack of religious inspiration, the 
ouldg sickly sterility of the music, would 
not go unchallenged. 





nt “Prous” PRACTICES 
The “Pious” practices to which 
thig Students are too often exposed are in 
a the same spirit of religious puerility 
hs that characterizes too much of our art 
lig and music. The coy approach em- 
a ployed in these practices is as unlike 
oil the humble simplicity of the New 
Testament as it is possible to imagine. 
No one could hope to improve upon 
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the method of Our Lord’s teaching. 
He taught stupendous doctrines to 
ignorant, uneducated peasants, simply 
and graphically without resorting to 
coyness. It is in the same spirit of 
dignity and simplicity that the Church 
today carries on Her mission. 

As we see it, such vulgarisms, for 
instance, as making layettes for the 
Child Jesus by means of numbered 
aspirations and modestly computed 
good works have nothing in common 
with this spirit. The striking con- 
trast between sentimentalities of this 
sort and the dignity and warmth of 
Catholic worship should be obvious 
to the most insensitive. 


LITERATURE 

The corruption of piety is perhaps 
more easily demonstrated in literature 
than in any other field. For every 
solidly Catholic short story or novel, 
there are ten pietistic tales which em- 
body the same materialistic outlook 
that can be found in the secular maga- 
zines with a sugar-coating of religious 
sentimentalism added to give them 
the name Catholic. 

The incredibly goody-goody girl 
who inevitably gets her goody-goody 
and rich young man (with the help of 
Hail Marys and a “my son”—‘“my 
daughter,” fuddy-duddy pastor) is fre- 
quently met in magazines and books. 
This type of story not only distorts 
the complexity of human personality, 
reduces the priesthood to the level of 
a platitudinous Lionel Barrymore and 
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diminishes prayer to the dimensions 
of a medicine man’s formula, but sub- 
tly suggests a way of life that is far 
from the Christian ideal. 

Life betrays this notion constantly. 
The young girl does not always get 
her good young man, and the real 
miracle of prayer and grace involved 
takes place unseen, as she tries to 
conform her will to God’s plan, de- 
spite her disappointment. 

It is in offering sacrifice, baptizing 
the Christian, shriving the sinner, wit- 
nessing for the Church the marriage 
of Her children, and anointing the 
dying; it is in these and in other 
priestly duties that the true dignity 
of the priest is seen—not in clumsy 
clerical depictions of Scattergood 
Baines. 

These stories are omnipresent in 
Catholic libraries. Equally evident 
are the lush effusions in verse which 
clutter up the poetry columns: verse 
which gauchely expresses religious 
feeling never felt, religious emotion 
never experienced; verse which de- 
pends more on vocabulary than sin- 
cerity for effect. 


Tue DANGERS 

The dangers of the sentimentalized, 
over-emotionalized view of Catholi- 
cism, largely divorced from reason, are 
subtle and not always easily discerned. 
Religion that is only an emotional 
affair is easy prey to a stronger emo- 
tion. 
We have all known too many 
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sweetly pious yéung girls with no ma- 
ture grasp of Catholicism who, in the 
face of love, threw over their religion 
when the choice became clearly Ca- 
tholicism or the man they loved. More 
than one has been heard to justify 
her action by saying that she can 
“feel” that what she is doing is right. 
It is evident that “feeling” has ruled 
even her religious life, rather than 
reason. 

Religion based on sentimentalism is 
religion in a compartment. It is re- 
ligion detached, disintegrated, sepa- 
rated from life. It is a symptom of 
that departmentalization of living 
which recent Popes have condemned 
under the name “secularism.” It is 
the only kind of religion that can 
justify Sunday Christianity and week- 
day materialism. 

It is not surprising to find examples 
of this kind of sentimental, childish 
religious emotionalism among young 
people who are nourished on sloppy 
religious art, syrupy music, ridiculous 
“npieties,’ sugary fiction and counter- 
feit religious verse. 

At this time there is probably noth- 
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of 
see! 
nes 
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ing much that can be done to counter: ! 


act the lack of mature Catholicism 
among people who were denied com: 
plete Catholic education. However, 
the development of a strong, well- 
grounded Catholic outlook is a chal: 
lenge that confronts Catholic educs- 
tion at every level. 

Only by meeting that challenge and 
developing mature Catholic concept 
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ry 
of the world and our place in it, it to be a sign for the nation and the 
a J seems to us, can we exemplify the ful- world. The world is too sick today 
he ness and the richness of Catholicism to be cured by less nourishing food. 
on 
‘a- 
re * 
fy 
“ Scope of Sociology 
¥ It follows from these considerations that the scope of sociology ’ 
es must be understood in a double sense. There is, first of all, the 
field of sociology in the narrow sense, the field which is most 
7 properly and exclusively sociology. In this area the investigator 
“ works entirely by inductive methods on the level of natural sci- 
Da ence; there can be no question of value-judgments, since such 
a judgments lie entirely outside the field of inductive research. 
ing Such is sociology in the narrow sense. But we must recognize 
“i another legitimate use of the word sociology which includes not 
v only the results of inductive research but also deductions which 
we rest partly on the empirical data of sociology and partly on pos- 
de tulates accepted from other sciences. When these postulates 
come from ethics or moral theology, then value-judgments make 
oles their appearance in sociology as conclusions. Such is sociology 
Hish in the broad sense—Paul Hanly Furfey in THE AMERICAN 
ung CatuHo ic SocroLocicaL Review, Chicago, Ill., June, 1946. 
PPY 
lous ba 
iter: 
oth No Room for Defeatism 
ter | But defeatism has no part either in Christianity or Democracy. 
cism It most certainly had no part in the lives of the pioneers that 
com: cleared the American forests and forded her giant rivers, or in 
ever, the builders of her social, political and economic life. The life 
well- of American Democracy, like the life of the good Christian, is a 
chal- record of failures and failings. Triumph lies in humbly acknowl- 
luca: edging these failures and trying better next time —Liam Brophy 


in THE Missionary SERVANT, Holy Trinity, Ala., Septem- 
> and ber, 1946. 
cepts 











Faith and Reason 


Rev. C. J. CatnacHan, S.M. 
Reprinted from The N. Z. Tasiet* 


HE fact that you are here filling 

this church this morning assures 
me that we share a common faith; and 
for the larger body of listeners, the 
fact that they are listening indicates 
in large part either that they share 
our Christian faith in its fundamentals 
and its outline, or at least that they 
have a real interest in the matter. 
And so I am going to ask you all to 
consider with me what is faith, and 
what is its relation to reason. 

There are many people around us 
today who show a wistful, though 
not a hopeful, interest in the Faith. 
They have begun to suspect that the 
cancer which threatens western civili- 
zation may really spring from secular- 
ism, from the abandonment of re- 
ligion. 

The symptoms of that cancer are 
not far to seek; abroad we have seen 
the stripping of personal rights and 
dignity from the citizen and his ab- 
sorption in the totalitarian state; the 
recrudescence of cruelty, like some 
grim monster unchained from a cap- 
tivity of centuries and loosed among 
our unsuspecting fellows; the open 
contempt of right and reliance on 
brute force; complete cynicism about 
the observance of treaties. In the 
social order the symptoms are already 





obvious in our midst; the breakdo 
of family life; the utter selfishness 
individuals and of groups, regardk 
of rights and duties, in the econo 
sphere. Commerce and industry, 
fact, are fast becoming a great 
of grab, 

We are threatened with chaos. 0 
social life is going back to the prin 
tive strife of tooth and claw. Wh 
we so urgently need is social secur! 
Few will be misled by the fact 
that name was given to certain « 
nomic measures recently introduced 
our country. “Not by bread als 
doth man live.” If our citizens| 
not return to the order of civiliz 
life, the strait-jacket of a totalitan 
regime such as may be seen in oth 
countries awaits them. That is 
lesson of modern history. 

Now it should not seem strange 
you that I speak of our social 
when my subject is the Faith. } 
ligion is a plan of living, here as 
as for the hereafter. It is a histont 
fact that our western civilization ¥ 
built up among men who had accept 
the Christian Faith and so gave bi 
to Christendom, and that its decay} 
followed the rejection of that Fa 
Our secular age has untied the bot 
which united men in the vast part 
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ship of give and take which we call 
social life. Contracts are now so often 
broken that the fact passes without 
comment. 

That way lies the dissolution of a 
free and orderly national life. 

Hence the revived interest, wistful 
as I say but not hopeful, in the Chris- 
tian Faith. People see vaguely that it 
created our western civilization, and 
wonder if it could now save it. 

But no—they tell themselves—that 
is out of the question. The Faith of 
ages has been found incompatible with 
modern science. To accept it is to 
renounce one’s reason. It may have 
been possible to be an_ intelligent 
Christian in the Middle Ages, but 
things have vastly changed since then. 
You cannot put the clock back. It is 
unthinkable that the modern mind 
should adjust itself to the exacting 
and unreasonable demands of an out- 
worn system. No, we must seek our 
salvation elsewhere—in science, per- 
haps, or in some political theory, or 
some mystical eastern cult; but not 
in dogmatic Christianity; for what- 
ever the cost we must uphold the 
rights of reason. 

This unfounded prejudice—for that 
is what it is—keeps all too many 
people from examining the credentials 
of the Christian Faith. If they would 
only override their prejudice and look 
into the case for Christianity, they 
would find that the Christian religion 
is eminently reasonable. 

It is true that it proclaims divine 
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mysteries, just as the man of science 
réveals to us natural mysteries be- 
yond number. For to state pheno- 
mena is not to explain them; the bio- 
logist, for example, tells us facts from 
his observation of living things, but 
the nature of life itself escapes him. 
We have now in a sense the secret of 
the atom; that is, the dividing line 
where mystery begins has been pushed 
further back. But to speak of positive 
and negative charges in the elements 
of the atom is not to explain them. 
Has it never occurred to you that the 
objection to mysteries in religious 
teaching applies equally to the facts 
discovered by science? 


No VIoLENcE TO REASON 

It would be quite a different matter 
if the truths of Faith were in contra- 
diction to reason, as some loosely- 
spoken opponents of our religion de- 
clare. If it could be shown that the 
Christian Faith is unreasonable, we 
should be under no obligation to ac- 
cept it—rather we should owe it to 
the Author of our human nature to 
reject it. Reason is the light by which 
we must regulate our lives. Whilst 
it would be foolish to deny truths— 
whether scientific or religious — be- 
cause they are beyond our full under- 
standing, we are morally obliged not 
to accept what is clearly contrary to 
reason, 

Christianity has always proclaimed 
that when we accept it we do no vio- 
lence to our reason. St. Paul was the 
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first to speak of “our reasonable ser- 
vice.” 

In fact the Christian philosopher to- 
day upholds the rights of reason 
against the great majority of mod- 
ern thinkers, who despise reason and 
regard rational knowledge as worth- 
less. Thus according to William 
James, Bergson, the Logical Positi- 
vists, Freud and others we cannot 
gainsay certain knowledge about the 
visible world, or man or God. The 
situation is ironical. In the 18th cen- 
tury the champions of reason repudi- 
ated faith. “Reason is all-powerful,” 
they said; “too long has it been kept 
in chains by faith.” And now the 
cry is: “Reason is good for nothing; 
it is the tool of blind biological in- 
stincts, it informs us not of what is 
true, but of what will meet our im- 
mediate needs.” Reason, the erst- 
while goddess, in an access of philo- 
sophical frenzy, has committed suicide. 

Now the Christian tradition is one 
of respect for and alliance with reason. 
I speak of the main stream of ortho- 
dox Christian thought. There have 
been exceptions, in earlier ages and 
in ours, which have done great harm 
to the cause. Luther spoke of reason 
with contempt as “the devil’s harlot,” 
and his followers have tended to dis- 
trust reason accordingly. In our time 
the theory called Modernism has re- 
fused to submit the credentials of 
Faith to reason and so has admitted, 
while avoiding, a conflict. 

But the traditional view maintains 
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that by employing the certitudes of 
common sense we are able: firstly, tof ™ 
establish the preliminary steps to faith} di 
—what the philosophers call the pre.ptlitve 
amble; secondly, to show that thep0k ¢ 
Christian revelation is worthy of bef! ™ 
lief ; thirdly, to see the insufficiency of fo th 
the objections raised against it. ony 
' 

; LEADING TO FaitH veithe 

When all this is done, there may f*¢ t 
still not be faith, for faith does not Mork 
come by reasoning, but is the gift of fomcP 
God. Faith is an act of free choice, jalidit 
accepting by the Grace or assistance 
of God the message He has given, 
Reason can lead us toward that step, 
prepare us for the acceptance of the 
message and approve the acceptance. 
The more careful has been the en-}Vh0: 
quiry, the stronger will be the founde- P" the 
tions of faith, the greater the harmony 
between Grace and nature. 

Let me now explain those functions 
of reason in regard to faith which | 
have mentioned. First, it establishes 
the preliminary steps to faith. By 
reason we can demonstrate the exist: |: 
ence of God, the spiritual nature and 
so the immortality of the soul, the 
possibility of divine revelation and of 
miracles, 

For example, the existence of God 
can be seen from the visible world, 
as St. Paul says (in the first chapter; 
of the Epistle to the Romans): “For),., . 
the invisible things of Him from the Seo 
creation of the world are clearly seen,hy sles 
being understood by the things that any 
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of ¥ 
tote made. His external power also 


thpad divinity: so that they (that is, un- 

blievers) are inexcusable.” In the 
he Pook of Wisdom also we read: “But 
-.}ll men are vain, in whom there is 
of pot the knowledge of God: and who 
by these good things that are seen 
guild not understand Him that is. 
either by attending to the works 
ay pave they acknowledged Who is the 
ot Workman.” There is a common mis- 
of ponception that Darwin destroyed the 
alidity of the argument from design. 
is is by no means so; it remains 
sound as ever. The wonders of the 
tom, the stellar universe, the mar- 
els of life, these speak eloquently of 
d point clearly to a Creative Mind 
Vho caused them. Science itself rests 
_pn the well-tested assumption that na- 
te is orderly, and where there is 
rder a mind has been at work. 































RELATED TO CHRIST 
Again, the superiority of man over 
imals is clearly shown from the 
ature of his activities. He has a 
ind, a soul that can rise above mat- 
, Teflect on its own actions, measure 
¢ universe, look back and forward 
untless millions of years. In the 
tds of Paschal: “Man is greater 
an the universe, for his mind encom- 
it: even if the universe crushes 


~ fim, he knows it and the universe 
oes not.” 


i Secondly, reason shows that the 


hat 


ristian religion is worthy of belief. 
any in all ages have been struck by 
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the harmony between its doctrines 
and human nature. This should not 
be surprising, when it claims to have 
the same Author. Its attitude to 
money and property, to sex and the 
family, to education and politics—for 
the unbiased observer this attitude 
can be summed up as one of sublime 
commonsense. I recall speaking with 
a man who had accepted the Faith in 
mature life; he told me that he found 
the Church contradicted his accepted 
ideas on several points, such as those 
I have mentioned; but he had come 
in every case to see the wisdom of 
her position and to marvel at it. 

But much stronger is the historical 
proof of the prophecies and miracles 
which establish the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. The prophecies were 
recorded long before the event and 
treasured in the sacred books of the 
Jewish race. The miracles are at- 
tested by large numbers of unexcep- 
tional witnesses and are rejected only 
because of the materialist prejudice 
that miracles are impossible. It was 
to this proof that Christ Himself con- 
stantly appealed. “The works them- 
selves that I do, they give testimony 
of Me.” 


Science Supports RELIcIoN 
Another proof is the extraordinary 
stability of the Church which ex- 
pounds this religion and which has 
survived so many fierce assaults in her 
history, as Christ foretold. She is the 
only institution which has come down 
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to us out of the wreck of classical 
Rome. Surely we may say: “The 
finger of God is here.” 

Now as to the difficulties urged 
against the Christian religion, reason 
can show that they are not cogent. 
No one has ever been able to show 
that the mysteries of the Faith, such 
as the Trinity and the Incarnation, in- 
volve any contradiction. 

It must not surprise us that we are 
told much beyond our understanding. 
Just as our knowledge of nature, 
gained largely from the testimony of 
our fellow-men, contains much that 
we cannot understand, so when we 
receive God’s message, with His clear 
signs accompanying it, we must ex- 
pect to hear things that we cannot 
fully comprehend. 

Science has proved nothing that 
contradicts the Christian Faith, as the 
really eminent scientists are the first 
to admit. It is the camp-followers, 
the writers for instance who set out 
to interpret science for the ordinary 
man, who are not deep in science and 
very shallow in their knowledge of 
Christian belief, who proclaim boldly 
that science has made religion impos- 
sible for the thinking man. Such men 
often set out to interpret science in 
the light of their own philosophy—it 
may be, materialist evolution; and the 
uncritical reader accepts the facts and 
the philosophy as if they were of equal 
value. 

But you may still say to me, are 


not the men of science as a body un- 
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believers? I suppose that statement 
is as accurate as such generalizations 
usually are. Let me make two ob 
servations upon it. First, if only one 
leading scientist—and there are not 
a few—finds it possible to square the 
facts of science with religious belief, 
that fact undermines the case for a 
contradiction. Secondly, the men of 
science are specialists, and receive a 
bent from the very nature of their 
work. They are fact-finders, investi- 
gators of the physical, the measurable; 
as soon as they pass to theory, especi- 
ally to a discussion of the spiritual, 
their authority becomes not greater 
but less than that of the ordinary man. 

I have said this much to show you 
how false is the common cry that the 
believer renounces his reason, or puts 
it in chains. To accept a_ higher 
source of knowledge is not to betray 
our natural powers, but to strengthen 
them and widen their horizon. 

If any of you have been misled or 
ill-informed till now, I appeal to you 
to give the claims of religion a fait 
hearing. Do not be put off by the 
myth, so often repeated around you, 
that religion and reason are in con 
flict. The truly reasonable mind i 
the inquiring mind. Inquire for your- 
self. There have been times when to 
believe was to go with the tide. Now 
the tide has set towards unbelief. Do 
not pretend you have satisfied your 
mind and conscience because you find 
so many to agree with you. 
So far from chaining and hamper 
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ing reason, Christianity has given to brilliant thought. It was Christ Who 


our civilization, in modern as in past said: “You shall know the truth, and 
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times, some of its best minds and most the truth shall set you free.” 


Defense of the Church 


In his materialistic age Frederick Ozanam and a group of his 
friends had organized to discuss and refute some of the many 
current attacks on the Church. Their method was that of the 
laudatores temporis acti and they would consistently hail the past 
of the Church and all that it had accomplished for mankind. But 
at one of their meetings one who was weary of hearing of the 
glories of the past demanded to know what was being done in 
the present. 

“Ozanam,” he shouted, “you are right when you speak of the 
past; in past centuries Christianity has done wonders. But what 
is it doing now for mankind? And you, too, who pride yourself 
so much on being a Catholic, what are you doing for the poor? 
Show us what practical benefits the workingman reaps from your 
religion and we, too, shall believe in it.” 

The challenge is hurled as fiercely in our day. Ozanam ac- 
cepted it and the St. Vincent de Paul Society was the result. 

It is easy to sit at a scholar’s desk and pen woeful indictments 
of a sinful world. It is easy to eloquently blast Communists 
from the safety of the sanctuary. It is easy to condemn unions 
and the shortcomings of union leaders, even though unions have 
given millions their first taste of economic security. 

But Christ went to the poor and healed their bodies and their 
hearts. 

And Leo XIII said: “Go to the workingman, particularly 
where he is poor.”—Soctat AcTION BULLETIN, Diocese of 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 15, 1946. 




















Why Pick on Spain? 


T is to be feared that our request 
that the United Nations be 
charged with the task of securing the 
resignation of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco of Spain followed by free elec- 
tions in that country casts the United 
States in a semi-comic role before the 
world. Such action predicates that the 
position of Franco as head of the Span- 
ish state endangers world peace. We 
know in our heart of hearts that such 
is not the case. For whom then are we 
acting in what is fast becoming a com- 
edy of errors? 

When there is talk of a third world 
war in the making (and there is a 
great deal of it), what nation immedi- 
ately comes to mind as the possible 
cause of such acalamity? Is it Spain? 

As lovers of democracy we are not 
fond of any dictatorships, even the 
Lilliput Spanish type. But why bother 
about this sideshow when there is a 
three-ring dictatorship in full blast 
that is wrecking the peace and freedom 
of half of Europe? 

Free elections may be desirable in 
Spain but they are of far greater im- 
portance in Poland, in Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, in the Balkan States. 
The freedom-loving peoples of those 
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nations are crying out against their op- 
pressors and there is no cry of oppres- 
sion emanating from Spain. Good fire- 
men extinguish the flames that have 
broken out before they sit around 
watching some place where fire is a 
remote possibility. 

The United Nations would serve 
humanity well by blotting out all dic- 
tators from the face of the earth. But 
let them begin with the big dictators 
who really menace the peace of the 
world. The little ones will then fall 
by the wayside under their own 
weight. — THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSE 
Butuetin, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 13, 
1946. 


Catholic Press Charter 


RINGING up to date, as it 

were, the interest which the 
leaders of the Church have always 
shown in the Catholic press, the letter 
which Rev. John La Farge, S.J., edi- 
tor of America, has just received from 
Pope Pius XII provides a test for 
every Catholic paper and magazine 
today, by which it may determine if 
it is meeting its obligations and op- 
portunities. We are in a “tragic pe- 
riod of world history,” the letter ob- 
serves; “some problems pressing for 
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solution today, especially in the social 
and economic sphere, are delicate ones, 
indeed ; they cannot be solved precipi- 
tately. But the good of society de- 
mands that they be faced with candor, 
be discussed frankly, though with 
moderation and charity, and that the 
solution which is dictated by right 
reason and Christian principles be ac- 
cepted with resolute courage.” 

And the Pope makes it clear that 
he would have the Catholic press con- 
cern itself particularly with “the 
cankers that weaken the body politic 
in its national and international life.” 
He names some of them: the state ab- 
solutism that makes itself supreme 
and disregards the natural rights of 
the individual; “exaggerated nation- 
alism that would close its eyes to the 
unity of the human family and to the 
moral necessity of man’s social de- 
velopment reaching its perfection in 
a world-family comprising all free 
and sovereign peoples”; racial injus- 
tices; economic selfishness, whether 
national or individual, “that makes 
it impossible for an honest, faithful 
workingman to provide a decent home 
for his family . . . and to ensure his 
family’s future against the more bur- 
densome effects of hard times, sickness 
and old age... .” 

Here is a charter for the Catholic 
Press, imposing on it the obligation 
of discussing social and economic 
problems; of using candor and frank- 
ness, moderation and charity, and 
resolute courage. It calls for opposi- 
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tion to state absolutism, to “isolation- 
ism,” to racism, to economic selfish- 
ness; it calls for defense of human 
rights, for special interest in the wel- 
fare of the workingman. Thus, Pope 
Pius writes, “the Catholic press will 
bring our teaching into the home, into 
the circles of labor and management 
and to the knowledge of those who 
write and execute the laws of the 
land."—Tue PirrspsurcH CATH- 
otic, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 26, 1946. 


Sabotaging the Home 


HE manpower shortage during 

the war made it necessary for 
women to go into industry not only to 
fill the vacancies left by the men who 
had joined the Armed Forces but also 
to meet the demands of the tremen- 
dously expanded production program 
the nation’s safety required. Many 
women including mothers patriotically 
responded to this call. Many others 
had to work to support their families 
while the husbands and fathers were in 
the service. 

To provide for the children of such 
mothers, greatly amplified programs 
for the daytime care of children were 
necessary, a highly desirable arrange- 
ment under the circumstances. The 
need for this care did not end abruptly 
with the termination of the war; the 
Governor extended this wartime plan 
for the period of transition. It is now 
urged and even demanded in certain 
quarters that this emergency program 
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be continued and even extended as a 
permanent peace-time project. 


No one, and Catholics least of all, 
would wish to see any child in the 
“latch-key” status when it is necessary 
for the mother to be away from home. 
But there are numerous indications 
that the impetus for the effort to make 
the emergency daytime child care fa- 
cilities permanent has its source not 
primarily in interest in the child’s wel- 
fare but in the theory that a mother 
has a “democratic right” to seek a ca- 
reer out of the home and that this right 
should not be interfered with by neces- 
sity for caring for her children during 
the day. 

This is a theory contrary not only to 
Catholic but to fundamental American 
principle. The idea of state care of 
the child away from home irrespective 
of need is a totalitarian concept, di- 
rected against the American and Cath- 
olic conviction that the family is the 
cornerstone of society and that the 
mother is the center of the home. 

The social and moral welfare of our 
children must always be a grave source 
of concern to all thoughtful persons. 
A mother’s enforced absence from her 
children during the daytime makes 
adequate and wholesome welfare facili- 
ties not only desirable but necessary. 
But we oppose with all the earnestness 
at our command any effort to make 
these facilities any more than what 
they are, a substitute for the mother’s 
care. These facilities are justified only 
when they are an aid to the home, but 
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never when they compete with it. We 
vigorously protest the subtle attempt to 
transform into a permanent policy 
what was accepted as a temporary war 
emergency program. — THE Caruo- 
Lic News, New York, N. Y., Dec. 14, 
1946. 


Venial Sins 


‘T “HERE can be no progress in the 
spiritual life (and we are all 
called to be saints) unless there is an 
effort to rid ouselves of affection for 
venial sins. St. Francis de Sales tells 
us that although we can never be alto- 
gether so pure from venial sins as to 
continue for a long time without com- 
mitting them, yet we need not enter- 
tain deliberate, voluntary affection 
for them. 

Surely it is one thing to tell a lie 
now and then in jest or in matters of 
small importance and another to take 
pleasure in lying and retain an affec- 
tion for it on every occasion. 

We must not voluntarily nourish 
the desire of persevering in any kind 
of venial sin, be it ever so small. Ve 
nial sin displeases God, though not to 
the degree as to cause Him to damn us 
for it. Since venial sin offends Him, 
the will and affection which we retain 
to venial sin is no better than a resolv- 
tion to entertain the desire of displeas- 
ing His Divine Majesty. 

Is it possible that a generous soul 
should not only consent to offend God 
in small things but also should retain 
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with affection the desire of offending 
Him? That’s the pointed question St. 
Francis de Sales asks of the soul who 
wishes to progress in virtue. How can 
you answer it?— THE CaTHOLIC 
HERALD Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dec. 7, 1946. 


War Against Religion 


HEN Representative John W. 

McCormack of Massachusetts, 
House majority leader, declared re- 
cently in connection with the United 
States- Yugoslav controversy that 
“there can be no permanent peace 
where religious persecution exists in 
Communist dominated or controlled 
countries,’ he was indicating the 
fundamental cause for the present 
world unrest. Mr. McCormack said 
that there must be a solution to this 
fundamental question of religious free- 
dom before permanent peace can be 
arranged, 

Everywhere around the world we 
hear of fomented unrest, strife among 
peoples. And from all these points of 
struggle comes the information that 
the Communists are the fomentors. 
Not even in our beloved Philippine 
nation is there peace, for the simple 
reason that Reds there have stirred 
up certain classes of the natives. There 
is rising religious prejudice, class 
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strife, racial tension in our own coun- 
try. Here, too, there is evidence of 
the hand of the Soviet. The whole 
world-wide picture is the same. 

One thing is characteristic of the 
unrest in every area, namely, the hat- 
red of religion by one of the struggling 
sides in the conflict. This ought to be 
sufficient proof to state that the blood 
which has been spilled and is being 
spilled flows from the veins of our 


heroes as a result of this diabolical © 
hatred of religion by the Reds every- © 


where. “The Church Must be De- 
stroyed,” is the heading of a handbill 


distributed in Denver a few days ago ° 


advertising a Communist party meet- 


ing. “Too long the Church has stood © 


in the way of a workers’ revolution,” 
the message stated. 
heroic comrades in the Red army are 
crushing once and for all this deadly 
enemy in Poland, Yugoslavia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria.” 


There can be little doubt that the - 


Reds are warring against religion— 
whether Catholic, Protestant, or any 
other kind. They wish to force their 


ideology upon the whole world. They | 
have already done it in a number of . 


small nations. The religious war goes 
on with deadly seriousness—The 
CoLtumBus' ReEcIstTer, Columbus, 
Ohio, Sept. 6, 1946. 


“Already our — 








Pattern for Economic Justice 


Declaration isssued October 16, 1946 by the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and the Synagogue Council of America. 


CATHOLIC INTRODUCTION 


HE following statement is pre- 

sented only as a rough outline of 
some of the more essential principles 
of social justice. It is not a complete 
summary of the Catholic position on 
economic reconstruction, nor is it a 
blueprint for a new economic order. 
It does point the way, however, to fun- 
damental economic reforms and it can 
be effectively used as a starting-point 
for further and more detailed discus- 
sion on the critical economic problems 
with which the United States will 
most certainly be faced for some time 
to come. 

Some of the principles in the state- 
ment can be applied almost immedi- 
ately. Others can be applied in their 
completeness only gradually through a 
series of carefully considered experi- 
ments. The important thing, how- 
ever, is to begin now to apply each of 
them and all of them to the best of our 
ability and to work constantly, as citi- 
zens and as members of organized eco- 
nomic groups, for the fullest possible 
measure of social justice. 

During the transition from our pres- 


ent unsatisfactory economic system to 
a system more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of social justice, the gov- 
ernment will be obliged to adopt ex- 
traordinary measures for the welfare 
of the community and of all its parts, 
We suggest specifically that the gov- 
ernment ought to maintain effective 
price control legislation as long as the 
danger of inflation continues, extend 
the coverage and the benefits of mini- 
mum wage legislation, and provide 
adequate low-cost housing in coopera- 
tion with private agencies. Important 
as these and other specific measures 
are, however, the government can 
make its greatest contribution to the 
general welfare by actively encourag- 
ing the bona fide organizations of la- 
bor, management, agriculture and the 
professions to set up a system of eco- 
nomic councils for industry-wide and 
national economic planning. We, 
therefore, urge the government to call 
the leaders of these organizations to- 
gether immediately and to assist them 
in establishing a workable system of 
industry councils. 
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THE DECLARATION 


I. THe Morar Law Must Govern Economic Lire. 


The establishment of a just economic order depends upon the prac- 
tical and detailed recognition of the fact that every phase of man’s eco- 
nomic life is subject to the sovereignty of God and to the moral precepts 
which have their origin in God. Economic problems are admittedly tech- 
nical problems, but they are also theological and ethical. Ultimately they 
depend for their solution upon our concept of the nature of man—his 
origin and his destiny, his rights and his duties, his relationship to God 
and to his fellow-men. 


II. THe Materia, Resources oF Lire Are ENTRUSTED TO MAN 
BY Gop FoR THE BENEFIT OF ALL. 


The universe belongs to God. Its resources are given in trust to man 
to be administered for the welfare of all and not for the exclusive benefit 
of the few. It follows, therefore, that the right to private property is 
limited by moral obligations and is subject to social restrictions for the 
common good. Certain types of property, because of their importance to 
the community, ought properly to be under state or other forms of public 
ownership. But in general the aim of economic life should be the widest 
possible diffusion of productive and consumptive property among the great 
masses of the people. Cooperatives, both of producers and consumers, can 
effectively assist in promoting this end. 


III. THe Morar Purpose or Economic Lire Is SociAt Justice. 


God’s law demands that each individual use his property, his gifts 
and his powers honestly for the welfare of himself and his family and of 
the community and all its parts. 

The purposes of economic life, therefore, are: 

(a) To develop natural resources and human skills for the benefit 
of mankind. 

(b) To distribute God’s gifts equitably. 

(c) To provide useful employment for everyone according to his 
abilities and needs under conditions that are in accord with his human 
dignity as a child of God. 
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Stable and full employment cannot be achieved without a proper bal- 
ance among prices, profits, wages and incomes generally. Wages must be 
maintained at that level which will most effectively contribute to full em- 
ployment. In many cases this will mean that wages must be raised above 
a standard family living wage, which is only the minimum requirement of 
justice. The common good further requires that special efforts be made 
to raise the earnings of sub-standard income groups, not only in justice 
to them, but also in the interest of continuous employment. 

(d) To develop human personality through cooperation with others 
in work and ownership. 


IV. Tue Prorir Motive Must Be SuBporDINATED TO THE Morar Law. 


To make the profit motive the guiding principle in economic life is 

4 to violate the order which God Himself has established. The profit mo- 
tive, while useful within reasonable limits, must be subordinated to the 
motive of the service of human needs and the dictates of social justice. 


V. THe ComMMon Goon NECESSITATES THE ORGANIZATION OF MEN 
INTO FREE ASSOCIATIONS.OF THEIR OWN CHOOSING. 

Since man is by nature a social being, he cannot fulfill God’s purpose 
in economic life except by organizing with his fellow men for the common 
pursuit of the general welfare. Therefore, organization is both legiti- 
mate and necessary, since man, acting as an individual, is all but powerless 
to bring economic life into subjection to God’s law. 

It is the duty of the free organizations of workers, farmers, employers 
and professional people to govern themselves democratically and to assume 
their full responsibility for the ethical conduct of their own industry or 
profession and for the economic welfare of the community and all its 
parts. It is also their moral duty to admit to their membership all quali- 
fied persons without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 





VI. OrGANIzED CooPERATION OF THE FUNCTIONAL Economic Groups AMONG 
THEMSELVES AND WITH THE GOVERNMENT Must BE SuBSTITUTED FOR 
THE RULE OF COMPETITION. 
The function of these free organizations must be extended beyond 
the traditional limits of collective bargaining for self-protection into an 
organized system of cooperation for the common good. It is therefore the 
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duty of the state and of society to protect and to encourage the organiza- 
tion of men according to their function in economic life. 

Economic life is meant to be an organized and democratic partnership 
for the general welfare rather than a competitive struggle for individual 
or group advantage. Accordingly, the industries, agriculture and the pro- 
fessions must voluntarily enter into an organized system of cooperation 
among themselves and with the government to establish a rational and a 
moral economic order. The only alternatives to this are competitive eco- 
nomic individualism, private monopoly or excessive governmental inter- 
vention, all of which are unacceptable under the moral law. 


VII. Iv Is tHe Duty oF THE STATE TO INTERVENE IN ECONOMIC LirE WHENEVER 
NECESSARY TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS AND TO 
Al IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE GENERAL ECONOMIC WELFARE. 

Government, as representative of the whole community, has an obli- 
gation to enact legislation and to do whatever else is necessary for the pro- 
tection of individuals and groups for the advancement of the general 
economic welfare. 

The amount of government action on federal, state and local levels 
will be determined by the extent to which the common good is not being 
achieved by the efforts of the functional economic groups. As far as pos- 
sible, however, these functional groups should be encouraged to participate 
responsibly in the formulation of governmental programs and in their ad- 
ministration. But the government, while performing through various 
types of agencies those functions which it alone can perform, has as its 
chief responsibility the encouragement of a system in which the major 
economic decisions will be carried out by the organized cooperation of the 
functional economic groups with the assistance and encouragement of the 
government, but free from its domination. 


VIII. INTERNATIONAL Economic Lirs Is Likewisz SuBJECT TO 
THE Morar Law. 

Organized international economic collaboration of groups and na- 
tional governments to assist all states to provide an adequate standard of 
living for their citizens must replace the present economic monopoly and 
exploitation of natural resources by privileged groups and states. 











What the Saints Looked Like 


C. C. MartTINDALE, S.J. 


Reprinted from The Montu* 


ROBABLY we have all, in our 

youth, wished we could meet a 
Saint—and know we were doing so. 
Well, perhaps we have met more than 
one: but to know that we are doing 
so is beyond us. For perseverance is 
part of sanctity; and a Saint in mid- 
career has not yet persevered to the 
end, and quite possibly is not yet a 
Saint. God may be waiting, to take 
him, till some quite special corres- 
pondence with grace has been accom- 
plished. I suppose that when Camillus 
de Lellis, in a fury because a Jew 
had looked twice contemptuously at a 
crucifix, not only wanted to hurl the 
poor man out of the coach in which 
they were, but had to be forcibly re- 
strained from doing so, he was not 
quite, as yet, Saint Camillus. 

It has become almost the fashion 
today, to “humanize” the Saints and 
to emphasize every quaint little de- 
tail that can be known about them. 
I too enjoy these—I like knowing 
that the same St. Camillus, when dy- 
ing, said he would like some Bologna 
sausage—a priest did indeed bring 
some from Bologna to Rome, and 
offered to remain there permanently 
to cook it for the Saint: that St. John 
of the Cross asked for asparagus, and 
St. Francis of Assisi for some of the 


almond-paste that only “Brother” 
Jacopa could make—and indeed she 
brought it just before he died: that 
St. Philip Neri allowed himself to 
yield to his passion for tidily arranged 
Mass-vestments only when he felt 
himself quite detached from his in- 
nocent mania; and that he could drink 
only out of his own chalice and St. 
Augustine (I think) only out of a 
silver cup; and that St. Vincent de 
Paul was a ventriloquist. A score of 
authoritative documents warn us 
against extracting the Saints from 
their environment or denying to them 
the “tricks” proper to their tempera- 
ments, provided we are never blind 
to, but see ever deeper into, that grace- 
life of theirs whereby they were so 
transcendently united with God. 
But we may go on to ask what they 
looked like. Would that be very un- 
spiritual on our part? And indeed, 
waste of time? I remember meeting, 
in my youth, a Little Sister of the 
Poor. I suppose I was asked and an- 
swered about three little questions. 
“Do you like being in France... ?” 
So on. But I was overwhelmed. I 
felt my soul was being looked right 
into: that here could be no pretence— 
obviously not on her side; certainly 
not on mine. Kindness; calm; spirit- 


*114 Mount St., London, W. 1, England, July-August, 1946 
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ual indomitability; a fathomless in- 
terior life. Yet I remember no fea- 
ture of her: she was small, frail, and 
created an impression of greyness— 
but “what she was like?” I have no 
idea. And I have met one man who 
impressed me with a sense of intimate 
corruption: I had no evidence that he 
was wickeder in act than many an- 
other; but, meeting him after a space 
of years and not recognizing him, 
so had he changed, I was assaulted, it 
is not too much to say physically, by 
that same sense of corruption: yet I 
cannot recall his features. 

All great mystics, of course, like 
St. John of the Cross, wish the con- 
templative to transcend al] imagina- 
tion: St. Ignatius “saw” Our Lord 
and His Mother without distinction 
of parts or limbs. A Carmelite sister 
told St. Jane Frances de Chantal that 
it was unnecessary to use the imagina- 
tion even when meditating on the 
Sacred Humanity—but St. Francis de 
Sales, commenting on this, said that 
he “thought—perhaps’ — that “we 
others—at present” (see how he safe- 
guards and qualifies himself, advanc- 
ing an inch at a time!) had better 
make use (as at chess) “of all our 
pieces’—that is, of imagination too. 
Doubtless St. John stressed “that 
which we have seen with our eyes— 
that our hands have handled,” be- 
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cause he was declaring a dogma: but 
I am sure that the Apostle, who loved 
to remember details, retained for ever 
fixed in his pictorial memory every 
color and form that he had watched 
in those old days in Galilee. 


Our Lorp anp His MorHer 

I shall therefore not hesitate to find 
out, if I can, what the Saints looked 
liket. Of course we might have shocks. 
What St. Simeon Stylites looked like 
after thirty-seven years on his series of 
columns, or rather, towers, who can 
tell? But I must, with due rever- 
ence, make one exception. I would 
not like to see a “true portrait” of 
Our Lord or His Mother. Happily 
none exist. Not only a northerner may 
be forgiven if he is unattracted by a 
Chinese, a Bantu, a Semitic type, at 
least when “fixed” in a drawing; but 
in this case more than in any other, 
all must surely have depended on the 
“expression,” and what artist could 
ever have captured that? Who, whose 
eyes had been caught by Our Lord’s 
when He looked round “upon” those 
around Him, as we often read that 
He did—in indignation, astonishment, 
or pity—could ever have conveyed 
that impression by means of paint? 
Nor need we be ashamed of his re- 
luctance. Every nation has tended 
to cast Our Lord and Our Lady into 


1To be quite honest, I ought to say that while, I suppose, we see more or less as our ancestors did, 
our sensitivity may have altered in other ways, nor shall I try to plunge my modern self totally into the 
midst of various unwashed generations. I remember being told, in my youth, by a respected person: “‘Je 
me lave les mains et le visage tous les jours: les pieds, tous les huit jours: tout le corps” (he scowled 
with ferocious holiness) ‘‘—jamais!’’ And he was evidently a truthful man. 
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art-forms suited to their habits-of-eye: 
we are now encouraging the Burmese, 
the Javanese, to do the same, discon- 
certing as the result may be, at first, 
to a European. Bernadette, ever 
courteous, yet steadily refused to ad- 
mit that any of the statues of Our 
Lady of Lourdes were at all “like” 
her: Oh non! ce n’est pas Elle! 
Shown an album of pictures of Our 
Lady, she rejected with horror the 
Renaissance ones: she tolerated Fra 
Angelico’s; but lingered with a cer- 
tain satisfaction over quite early 
rigid, depersonalized mosaics or fres- 
coes. And I too, for devotional pur- 
poses, prefer quite unrealistic icons, 
or perhaps, some very naive paper 
print. 

There is no doubt that antiquity 
could perfectly well paint or sculpture 
portraits when it wanted to. Egypt: 
Rome: doubtless Greece, though per- 
haps it idealized its portraits more. 
But it is clear from ivory and glass, 
that the types, at any rate, of SS. 
Peter and Paul were fixed, squarer 
and longer-headed respectively, with 
beards to correspond. Coins no less 
certainly show us the sort of woman 
that St. Pulcheria and St. Helena 
must have been. A doubt has sudden- 
ly beset me: did these numismograph- 
ers have the unexpected aquiline, 
heavy-lined, rather “jowl-y” Cleo- 
patra-type in mind? I hope and think 
not. The Asiatic barmaid who ended 
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as Augusta, first Lady in the World, 
having passed through a life of bitter 
humiliations and eclipse without ever 
finding her boiling blood cooled down, 
may well have become the woman we 
see on coins, and it was no idealist, I 
think, who so carefully depicted her 
old-fashioned way of doing her hair 
and her heavy jewelry. Nor do I 
feel that mosaics (alas, I forget where 
they are seen: in East Italy?) repre- 
senting SS Ambrose and Augustine 
could have been just inventions, so 
totally unexpected are they. Who 
would have invented a St, Augustine- 
clean-shaven, with head shaped like 
a pear, heavily wrinkled, with his 
head on one side, like a desperately 
attentive stenographer? That he was 
very dark, small and wiry is, I am 
told, acknowledged. Certainly, in St. 
John Chrysostom’s time, resemblances 
were ensured, and popular. Children 
recognized living men by their por- 
traits.2 Bishops being sent into exile, 
or sitting in council, were portrayed; 
so too were emperors. The Barbarians 
made an end of this and other arts 
in the West; Islam, in the East. But 
here and there, especially in mosaic, 
the practice was not extinguished. St. 
Ecclesius, archbishop of Ravenna (d- 
534) learnt architecture and mosaic 
in Constantinople and built and ad- 
orned San Vitale where his own por- 
trait is. It is very “alive,” with its 
twisted eyebrows, long head and pout- 


21 have been assured that a contemporary portrait has been discovered, under the Mohammedan 


whitewash, but not yet exhibited, in S. Sophia. 
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ing underlip. The portrait of St. 
Zachary 1, who died in 752, is in Sta 
Maria Antiqua, and was made a year 
before his death. But (despite the 
valuable book by Wilhelm Schamoni: 
Das wahre Gesicht der Heiligen, 
Leipzig, 1938) I cannot recall any- 
thing in the early Middle Ages that 
convinces me except maybe the en- 
chanting statue at Cremona of St. 
Homobonus, that excellent merchant 
whose charities so much annoyed his 
thrifty wife. He died in 1197 and 
was canonized at the prayer of his 
fellow-citizens two years later, to 
which time too his statue probably be- 
longs. He seems to be bald-headed, 
wrinkled, attentive, but so kindly and 
sympathetic! Such a good old bour- 
geois ! 


DeatH Masks 

But at this point I break off and 
consider what might, at first, seem to 
provide the best evidence of all—i.e. 
death-masks, or the “incorrupt” bodies 
of Saints. Of course, that a corpse 
should not fall into dust is no proof 
in itself of sanctity. Much depends on 
the nature of the soil and something, 
they say, on the “chemistry” of the 
body itself. For my part, I am glad 
that the first “incorrupt” body that 
I saw was that of St. Mary Magdalen 
de’Pazzi: it filled me with awe. She 
was of noble birth, but her body 
looked like that of an aged peasant 
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woman dignified and simple, with an 
aquiline nose (not, I thought, “re- 
stored”). I could trace no likeness to 
her portrait as a young girl, in festive 
dress with roses in her hair, and in- 
deed portrait, if it be really she, looks 
a good deal more than sixteen, her age 
when she entered the Carmelites. The 
coloring of her body is dark brown, 
not the grey-brown of an African 
Native feeling faint, nor yet the 
blackened brown of Saints I shall 
mention in a moment. St. Mary 
Magdalen de’Pazzi died at forty-one, 
so the impression of age may be due 
to the teeth having disappeared and 
the chin having become unduly prom- 
inent. 

Still, I can “see” this Saint; not 
so, St. Catherine of Genoa, who is 
grey and featureless and looked to me 
like worm-eaten wood.® Nor St. Cath- 
erine of Bologna. When I visited her, 
I entered her tiny, brilliantly lit, 
painted and gilded little room, and 
did not notice her, to my left, quite 
close, sitting on a sort of throne, 
vested (then, at any rate) in a tissue 
of red and gold, her blackened and 
formless face muffled in religious veils, 
and her tiny hands upon her knees— 
those hands that held and played the 
violin hanging near her and wrote 
the account of her ecstasies. 

St. Andrew Corsini too looks like 
a mummified Negro, so has his nose 
fallen away and so do his teeth, in 


But her contemporary portrait is that of a very refined intelligent old lady—and indeed she was that, 
even financially—with folds rather than lines round a mouth and a chin grown old. 
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consequence, project. Yet, by the help 
of that desiccated head, you can see 
how structurally right is the old paint- 
ing of him in Sta Maria del Carmine 
in Florence. 

St. Margaret of Cortona, once so 
tragically beautiful, is now terribly 
fallen away, though the tip of the nose 
appears to survive, and you have a 
real physiognomy; the personality of 
the Penitent does not elude you; you 
are grateful for seeing it in the em- 
balmed body: the impression it makes 
on me is far more real than that of 
the wax portrait—too small to be a 
death-mask but presumably made from 
one; the eyes are sunken and the 
cheeks haggard, but the rest of its 
face seems too sweetened to be real. 

St. Clara of Montefalco was very 
summarily embalmed by the Sisters 
themselves—ten days after her death, 
which took place in August. Yet the 
dignity and calm of her body is 
wonderful; the nose and lips are in- 
tact, though there is a slight mark 
under the lower lip as though the 
flesh had cracked: she was, indeed, 
constantly carried in procession, but 
into the open air. 

While none of these relics in any 
Way suggests to me a Jiving human 
being, as if the poor shrunken 
shrivelled forms seem but to ask for 
a swift burial and a merciful hiding- 
away, yet I have found that when 
help is given to the imagination at all, 
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that help is very great. I was present 
at the re-vesting of the body of St. 
Andrew Bobola just before his canoni- 
zation. That it was in any sense in- 
corrupt was remarkable because we 
are told that the Saint was stout, that 
he had been practically flayed by the 
Cossacks, and that he was buried for 
a long time in a vault so wet that all 
the other coffins and their contents, 
and his own vestment, had fallen to 
pieces. It was, then, the more pathetic 
to realize that this feather-weight 
fabric had been the body of the sturdy 
Polish mission-priest: it was a shock 
to find how easily the limbs could be 
moved: it was deeply moving to trace 
accurately the wounds that one had 
been reading about: one eye had been 
pierced and had disappeared: but the 
other eyeball showed clearly through 
the filmy membrane of the eyelid. 
One was not nauseated, but felt a 
great pity, and as if the martyrdom 
had occurred but yesterday.* 
Death-masks exist in plenty and 
ought to provide good evidence: some- 
times they probably do so simply be- 
cause, as I shall say, they are often 
so surprising. We must just notice 
the objection that the serenity notice- 
able in so many of these masks is due 
to the relaxation of the muscles which 
makes any face look “peaceful” after 
death. But that would not be true. 
We have seen plenty of dead faces 
that look merely doll-like, or stupid 


‘It was all the more exasperating to find a pious print being officially distributed, showing a sort of 
Viking with shaggy yellow hair, made to look the more absurd because of the conventional upward gaze 
intended, I suppose, to suggest the Saint’s plaintive yearning for Heaven. 
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or still bearing marks of contortion 
due to pain or the grin of death. Of 
course it makes a difference whether 
the mask is taken before rigor has 
set in, or when it is passing off, But 
I think that we can say that when we 
know from other evidence that the 
dead person was habitually very good, 
we may assume that the calm of the 
dead face was due to modelling by 
habitual interior peace. Indeed, it is 
often life that puts on the mask! 
Many a Saint, during life, may have 
had an un-peaceful expression due to 
pain, strong emotions, even intense 
concentration: but the serene soul 
will all the time have been carving 
the features by its own power, so that 
when the exterior origins of disturb- 
ance matter no more, the very face 
assumes its proper aspect and reveals 
the character bequeathed to the fea- 
tures by the soul. 


PortTRAITS 
But after all, a death-mask is a 
representation of death; and often 
startlingly unlike portraits or nowa- 
days photographs. Portraits can be 
idealized and photos can be touched 


up—sometimes we have just to elim-. 


inate them. Thus Fr. Rosa tells us 
that there are no trustworthy portraits 
of St. Aloysius, the more surprising 
a fact given the Gonzagan mania for 
being painted. But the Saint was 
quite authoritarian enough either to 
refuse to have portraits made, or later, 
to order any that had been made to 
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be destroyed. All the earlier pictures 
that exist are purely imaginative, or 
based on description given by Bellar- 
mine—and how hard it is to describe 
a face! Aloysius had a Borromean 
nose, was thin, sallow and had close- 
cropped black hair. Not for quite 
some time did the “angelical youth” 
formula stereotype itself and the 
“twisted iron” change into wax. 
We must pray that the little por- 
trait of St. Stanislaus on wood (1568) 
is authentic: I think it must be, so 
unconventional is it, with its round 
little skull, its very short nose and 
very wide cheek-bones and impish lips 
pursed so as not to laugh. The por- 
traits of St. Ignatius certainly have a 
family-likeness, with cheek-bones, 
again very broad, and eyes curiously 
crinkled and pinched as though he 
were short-sighted or had suffered 
much—as indeed he had: St. Francis 
Xavier again presents a recognizable 
type but is much less “alive”; St. 
Francis Borgia has the narrow head 
of an El Greco grandee and seems to 
me somewhat bitter: but the moment 
you get into the period of engravings, 
you are distressed by the usual 
coarseness of the portraits. And yet, 
to mention only a few at haphazard, 
we know how deeply spiritual were a 
Catherine de Bar (Mechtilde du St- 
Sacrament), Mere Catherine-Agnes 
de St.-Paul (Arnauld), P. Lallemand, 
M. Olier, St. Vincent de Paul (whose 
features indeed were heavy, but not 
vulgar) and Francis de Sales. 
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No, there is no obligation to sup- 
pose that these holy personages were 
as clumsy-mouthed, as bulbous-nosed, 
as greasy-looking as the engravings 
suggest, especially as contemporary 
pictures of angels or of Our Lady 
herself are just as “fleshy’”—partly, 
maybe, because the art of engraving 
was far from perfected, and partly 
because the temper of the times pre- 
ferred what I can only call a certain 
blowsiness. 

But both manifestly authentic por- 
traits and photos may sometimes ad- 
minister a shock. One is prepared to 
suppose that a great mystic or a tre- 
mendously penitential Saint would be 
refined away almost to transparency- 
point, as indeed St. Catherine of Siena 
was—a friend said you could count 
“every tiny bone” beneath the skin. 
Such too is St. John Baptist Vianney, 
Curé d’Ars, to judge from a photo 
taken on his deathbed. It is of extreme 
beauty ; and I am glad that it lacks the 
rather exaggerated smile and inclina- 
tion of the head seen in nearly all 
portraits. Here you see how long and 
delicate the peasant-priest’s nose was; 
how, though he has lost his teeth and 
the upper lip has fallen back, his 


mouth is an absolute straight line: this 


firmness of the mouth, the two long 
lines from eye down to the hollows 
beneath the cheek-bones (looking real- 
ly as if they had been carved by tears 
—perhaps indeed they were), the 
sunken temples, the eyes (detectable 
through the frail eyelids) looking 
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slightly upwards —this cannot but 
create in one an impression of the 
most awe-inspiring beauty. 

I cannot but couple with this photo- 
graph one of Brother Konrad of Par- 
zham (1818-1894: canonized, 1934), 
He had been a field-laborer, became 
a Capuchin, and spent forty-one years 
as porter in a friary close to a pil- 
grimage-church to which hundreds of 
thousands came yearly: visitors were 
incessant. Only three days before his 
death did he see that he must re- 
linquish his task performed with such 
sweetness, patience and helpfulness— 
especially on behalf of the poor, the 
tired children and young working- 
men. Nothing but a most profound 
spiritual life could have imprinted 
such dignity and peace upon the face 
of a man who had had no education 
but only prayer to refine him: per- 
haps fields and mountains, like the sea, 
can purify the thoughts and spiritual- 
ize the very flesh itself! 

The pictures of St. Bernadette’s 
incorrupt body carry no conviction to 
me: they are clearly touched up; and 
the body itself is covered with a 
slight coating of wax. But the photo- 
graph of her upon her bed of death is 
a revelation. She was, and is said to 
have looked like a quite uncultured 
peasant girl; so, who could have ex- 
pected this incredibly dignified, really 
aristocratic countenance? True, the 
nose is already slightly pinched by 
death, but I had not imagined it so 
aquiline: the eyebrows and eyelashes 
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are very thick; a line or two of suf- 
fering is graved around the mouth: 
but, the fatigue that has been en- 
dured and the peace now granted, the 
greatness of the soul that moulded 
such a face, must, I am sure, be 
recognized by all who study it, and 
are the more wonderful when you re- 
member what a child in some ways she 
remained, how mischievous (yes, and 
petulant), how naive, how much in 
love with “all small things,” how 
convinced that she was a broom that 
had been used for one piece of sweep- 
ing and had then been laid aside. 


Sr, Tuerese or Listeux 

On the other hand, the “true por- 
traits” of St. Therese of Lisieux are 
surprising because not conventionally 
spiritual. She was definitely plump 
and (1 believe) became more so, ow- 
ing presumably to her illnes and diet: 
her breadth of cheek-bone is remark- 
ale, quite discrediting the pulpy egg- 
shaped head she is often now supplied 
with: the eyes are wide open, almost 
“attacking,” though incredibly tired; 
the mouth, both sweet and firm. Her 
face much better than her words (they 
did often succumb to the cloyingly re- 
ligious formulas of the period) re- 
veals what she was, and it is terrible 
to me to reflect that such photographs 
were deprecated: when she stood be- 
fore the camera, I was told, she “lost 
something of her religious serenity” 
—I can detect no sign of this: there- 
fore some bishop composed “Une syn- 
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these de traits pieux’”’ which should 
stand as symbol for the little Saint. 
If this is true, I have no words in 
which to express my disgust and sense 
of shame. 

That great mystic, Veronica Giuli- 
ana (d, 1727), who yet would not 
allow her subjects to read “mystical” 
books—was definitely “plump”: we 
have to judge of St. Jeanne Francoise 
de Chantal who died in 1641 by a 
portrait painted in 1636: I suppose I 
had unconsciously absorbed the trav- 
esty of her, suggested by the “inter- 
mediate” Lives, i.e. neither the first 
nor the latest, which wanted to make 
a contrast between her and the alleg- 
edly sweet and supple Bishop of Gen- 
eva. You pictured a tall, rather gaunt 
woman, able imperiously to strike ter- 
ror into the toughest. Certainly her 
features are strongly defined ; her eye- 
brows thick and her face in every way 
a decided one; but you easily see in 
it the vitality of this great lady from 
Burgundy, so good at managing her 
vast house and its farm among which 
she went galloping about wearing her 
green velvet mask, her little book of 
psalms propped up before her saddle; 
and yes, she too is properly plump, 
with (she will forgive me) slight but 
definite indications of a double chin. 
But the extreme delicacy and charm 
of her spirituality have been vindi- 
cated as soundly as St. Francis’ vigor 
though he always (like a good Savoy- 
ard) moved with great circumspec- 
tion, even hesitation, while St. Jeanne 
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leapt at decisions and afterward, more 
than once, found them hard to act 
on. Oddly, however charming be the 
Bishop’s writings, not only must one 
regard them as honied stuff for draw- 
ing-rooms, a hateful calumny, but 
St. Jeanne’s French is said to be a 
good twenty years more “modern” 
and elegant than his. After all, Savoy 
was emphatically not France! 

It is a pleasure to contrast St. 
Teresa of Avila, so cruelly maltreated 
by artists who thought they ksew 
what ecstatics should be like—Teresa, 
with her square head and eyes spark- 
ling with the rather remorseless Span- 
ish humor—with little St. John of the 
Cross. Judging from a cameo made 
at least before 1637, and an engraving 
from a copy of a portrait made in 
Granada while the Saint was in 
ecstasy and unaware (he died in 
1591), and some other pictures which 
agree remarkably well, his head was 
very round; his forehead bald; his 
nose small and straight, and while his 
moustache is vigorous, I can detect 
no sign of a beard.® 

St. John of the Cross puzzles me, 
because his face seems, very nearly, 
soft whereas most Saints seem to have 
had deeply lined and sometimes almost 
heavy faces. St. Bernardine of Siena 
has a wide firm face and a strong 
nose—but his portrait is very unlike 
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his death-mask. St. John Capistran 
died at the end of 1456 and his por- 
trait was painted, by Vivarini, only 
two years later; but it is so odd as 
to be certainly realist: it is very 
wrinkled, with long deep lines from 
nose down, and the nose is extra- 
ordinarily “beaky”: the mouth js 
small; the lips, thin. St. Laurence 
Giustiniani is haggard and like the 
most angular of Dantes: St. Joseph 
of Cupertino’s (d. 1663) death-mask 
shows a very heavy-faced man, with 
rather narrow forehead but immense- 
ly broad cheek-bones and jaw: the eye- 
brows are quite straight; the eyes 
have deep pouches beneath them; the 
mouth is full and almost pouting. St. 
Alfonso de’Liguori, again, shows 
naturally a very aged face, thin, with 
a Dantesque nose and an astoundingly 
projecting under-lip: in an _ earlier 
portrait made when he was sixty-four 
(he died in 1787, over 90), we ob- 
serve that he wore pince nez, clipping 
his nose tightly, but held in place by 
a cord going straight from the bridge 
that joins the glasses over his fore- 
head and scalp. To what it was 
fastened after that, I cannot tell. 

St. Leonard of Port Maurice, too, 
had a very massive full-face (d. 
1751); but who so surprising as St. 
Paul of the Cross (d. 1775) and St. 
Camillus de Lellis (d. 1614)? The 


5 If this is so, one of my problems is solved. Can a man with moustache and no beard be canonized? 


Bearded pards, and angelically close-shavens of course. 


Well, St. Ignatius clipped his beard much more 


closely than his moustache: and in Croatia, I have met many a Franciscan, shaven of chin and cheek, but 
with most fierce moustaches. Observe too that snuff-taking Saints are far from unknown: if Pier Giorgio 


Frassati is canonized, it will prove that a Saint can smoke a pipe and even a cigar. 


It dare not be suggested! 


But cigarettes . . .? 
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latter, as we know, was a real giant 
(at least six feet six inches tall and 
broad in proportion), and had had an 
almost brutally hard life in camps and 
hospitals and suffered from at least 
four terrible illnesses, had been a 
maniac gambler and to the end had 
a violent temper—yet his death-mask 
isincredibly refined and spiritual ; and 
pain has refined the features of the 
former too: his portrait is certainly 
' genuine, for they made a hole in a 
wall (or door?) to enable the artist, 
Domenico della Porta, to paint it, 
which the Saint would never have 
permitted. You see a man with a 
square head ; rough cropped hair; eye- 
brows rather drawn together; a very 
strong nose with deep lines to the 
somewhat down-turned corners of a 
small mouth—rather stern, if not 
fierce, and yet, as spiritual as can be! 

Saints, as you may imagine, do not 
like being painted, but there was al- 
ways 2 demand for their portraits. St. 
Francis de Solano died in Lima, Peru 
in 1610, and the viceroy actually had 
to have him disinterred that a portrait 
might be made to satisfy the popular 
outcry. This rather macabre incident 
serves to prove that a vera effigies, 
a true likeness and not a mere pious 
“type” was required. The abbé Andre 
Hubert Fournet (d. 1834) always re- 
fused to be painted: but, having given 
a retreat to his Sisters, the Daughters 
of the Holy Cross, in Orleans, he went 
to dinner with the Bishop: a screen 
was set up with a peep-hole in it; an 
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artist worked behind it. The talk 
turned on retreat-giving. Fournet 


said that one of the chief points of 
the Exercises was to break down the 
walls of self-illusion. “Break down the 
wall!” he kept quoting from Ezechiel. 
The artist may have chuckled aloud 
—anyhow Fournet sprang up, crying: 
“There’s something wrong here!” He 
looked behind the screen, and pushed 
his fist through the canvas. But it 
could be mended, so his portrait sur- 
vives. 


Portraits oF Mopern SAInts 

But the modern Saint had better 
give up all hopes of not being “por- 
traited”! If Carmelite nuns can be 
snap-shotted ; if Marie Therese Cou- 
derc, whom God allowed to be thrust 
out of sight for forty years, I think, 
within the Congregation of the Cen- 
acle, of which she was co-foundress, 
yet could be photographed—the late 
Fr. Garrold cried out that this was 
a Soul in Purgatory, so suffering, so 
pure, so utterly “interior” is her ex- 
pression; if Mere de Soubiran, who 
was actually expelled from Marie- 
Auxiliatrice, her creation, must needs 
hand her sweet, sad, naive little por- 
trait down to us—what chance has 
any of the holy people, however re- 
tiring? St. Joseph Cottolengo (d. 
1842) actually sat to his own brother 
for his portrait and this is far better 
than the lithographed one. And we 
possess an excellent photo of St. John 
Bosco (d. 1888) still in the full vigor 
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of his lite—a man you would be de- 
lighted to meet anywhere! Thick— 
very untidy! — hair; eyes slightly 
puckered as though he were straining 
to see you: a very strong mouth, 
but just smiling. Evidently a man of 
immense vigor, determination, candor, 
forthright friendliness, and perhaps 
suffering. The photo taken after his 
death is, perhaps, nobler; but taken at 
a much later date; while the eyes are 
calmer and un-crinkled, and the nose 
sharpened by death, there is an effect 
of great weariness which makes you 
grateful that such a man, though his 
life was never fitfully feverish, should 
now be permitted to “sleep well.” But 
to imagine that even this Saint’s 
rugged face is, in many a pious picture, 
softened down till it becomes quite 
elegant—and his hair is groomed and 
parted ! 

We need not repeat yet again that 
the time is quite past when “lives” of 
Saints could be written without re- 
gard to historical accuracy, indeed, 
in defiance of it, for the sake of 
“edification” ; when their very letters 
had to be edited lest the Saint should 
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have sinned against good “‘style.” The 
same holds good for their portraiture: 
the dreadful pictures and statues from 
which we have suffered so long not 
seldom proved a substantial, though 
sentimental, difficulty in the way of 
conversions. 

But I would urge an_ increased 
acquaintance with “what the Saints 
looked like” for our own spiritual 
sake. We know so little of our his- 
tory! We know vaguely what goes 
on around us now, and as a rule de- 
plore it: we do not know our an- 
cestral tradition “depthways.” We 
content ourselves with St. Joseph, St. 
Anthony (qua Finder of Lost Ob- 
jects), and the Little Flower, by way 
of Saints—perhaps one or two others; 
but on the whole our Catholic House 
is very depopulated. To know what 
the Saints looked like helps much to 
making them “real”; when they are 
“real”, they “come alive’: once they 
are “alive” for us, we associate with 
them, are “admitted into their com- 
pany,” and, please God, become less 
unworthy of such brothers and sisters, 
and more fully children of our God. 


Free Enterprise and Housing 


With all due credit to free enterprise, private industry should 
not have the full say in solving the housing problem. Building 
for profit may conflict at times with the interests of families in 


the low-income brackets. 


Here too the line must be held and 


government must join with private industry to provide suitable 
dwellings for families of low incomes—THE CaTHoLic Mir- 


RoR, Springfield, Mass., March, 1946. 
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ACTU 


Norman C. McKenna 


Reprinted from The 


CCORDING to the headlines, 

some of the biggest American 
unions are following the Communist 
Party line, while others are run by a 
top-control dictatorship. The natural 
Catholic reaction to this alarming in- 
formation is to ask what we are doing 
about it. 

Before answering the question, let 
us first of all guard against general 
conclusions about the whole labor 
movement drawn from the behavior 
of certain union leaders. It is true 
that some CIO unions, like the United 
Electrical Workers, have a leadership 
more concerned about Soviet foreign 
policy than it is about American dem- 
ocracy. It is true that some AFL 
unions, like the Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, have leaders who quash any 
rank and file attempt to win demo- 
cratic administration of union affairs. 

Something is being done to check 
that kind of leadership, something 
constructive, in a quiet, gradual way, 
by a group of Catholic men and 
women who are members of the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
Guiding and aiding them are a group 
of priests, diocesan and regular clergy, 
now well known as “labor priests.” 

The ACTU was founded in New 
York City in February 1937 by a 


MISSIONARY SERVANT* 


little group who heartily believed both 
in Catholicism and unionism, and 
wanted to bring the first to the aid 
of the second. They set out with the 
conviction that what the labor move- 
ment needed was constructive and 
helpful guidance and support. 

They respected the honest, demo- 
cratic union leaders, and their honest- 
ly administered, democratically run 
unions. 

They were also aware that the 
labor movement sheltered dishonest 
men and men who owed allegiance to 
atheistic Communism. They knew 
there were corrupt unions, but they 
knew as well that the best way to 
check the evils afflicting the labor 
movement was to give labor a sound 
philosophy, based on moral principles 
which would long outwear today’s 
party line or today’s makeshift policy. 

Among the founders of ACTU 
were Martin Wersing, who was busy 
at the difficult task of organizing 
white collar workers, George Dona- 
hue, leader of a rank and file move- 
ment in the Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Edward Scully, a lawyer who 
had defended more than one unionist 
(The ACTU in New York has a 
Catholic Labor Defense League), 
John Cort, active in aiding the organ- 


* Box 266, Stirling, N. J., November, 1946 
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ization of the Newspaper Guild in 
New York. 

Spiritual guidance was supplied by 
Rev. John P. Monaghan, long noted 
for his good work on behalf of the 
workingman. ACTU won the bless- 
ing and encouragement first of Car- 
dinal Hayes, and, later, of his succes- 
sor, Cardinal Spellman. 

Present executive secretary of the 
N. Y. ACTU is Roger Larkin, who 
also edits The Labor Leader. 

Outside New York, the most active 
chapter is in Detroit,? established in 
July 1938 with Rev. Sebastian Er- 
bacher, O.F.M.,, as the group’s first 
spiritual guide. Detroit publishes the 
country’s only independent labor 
weekly, The Wage Earner, edited by 
Paul Weber, and Tom Doherty serves 
as executive secretary. Rev. Raymond 
S. Clancy is Detroit Chaplain. The 
work of the Detroit ACTU has been 
generously aided by Cardinal Mooney. 

To meet the ever growing needs of 
the large Catholic and union popula- 
tions in New York and Detroit, the 
ACTU chapters in both cities are kept 
busy with a full program of labor 
schools, conferences of ACTU mem- 
bers according to their lines of work, 
and propaganda programs designed to 
make better Catholics of unionists and 
better unionists of Catholics. 

Other chapters, of varying size, are 
busy in San Francisco, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Seattle, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 





1226 Lafayette St., New York 12. 
258 West Adams St., Detroit 26. 
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Chicago and Newark. Chicago Act. 
ists are part of the Chicago Labor 
Alliance, which publishes Work, 
Buffalo publishes The Labor Obser. 
ver, and can count on the aid of Rey, 
John P. Boland, known for his labor 


mediation work. 


In QuapRAcEsIMo ANNO 

Origin of the ACTU idea will be 
found in Quadragesimo Anno, where 
Pope Pius XI wrote, in regard to the 
moral problems of Catholics joining 
unions, “side by side with these unions 
there must always be associations 
which aim at giving their members a 
thorough religious and moral train- 
ing.” 

Applying the counsel of the encyc- 
licals to American problems, the 
ACTU program runs along these 
lines: 

Make every Catholic union member 
an ACTU member; 

Make every Catholic union leader 
an honest, democratic leader who deals 
fairly with both his union’s members 
and with management; 

Bring to the labor movement a 
sound, far-sighted, balanced program 
which seeks national prosperity with 
careful respect to the common good; 

Bring to the labor movement a keen 
sense of moral responsibility coupled 
with proper respect for the democratic 
beliefs expressed in our constitution 
and laws—that is, something construc- 
tive in place of the destructive phil- 
osophy of Communism. The ACTU 
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has been carrying on its work through 
its newspapers, labor schools, pamph- 
lets, radio and public speeches, con- 
ferences and, of course, its own meet- 
ings. Then there are public occasions, 
such as Labor Day Masses, when 
ACTU chaplains can bring to large 
congregations the Church’s teachings 
on moral aspects of unionism. 

ACTU has no political objectives, 
but because unions have to have ad- 
ministrations, it urges its members to 
adopt the Catholic position on politics: 
study the men and the issues and vote 
as your conscience guides you. ACTU 
emphasis is not on the election of 
men, but rather on the election of 
good principles. 

While Actists can discuss their prob- 
lems with other Actists and ACTU 
chaplains, any influence they bring to 
bear on union affairs must be done by 
them as individuals. The ACTU is 
not a factional group, to be compared 
with Communists or Socialists in 
union politics, although some of its 
enemies have sought to bracket it in 
such a way. The truth is that in every 
union problem there is a good and 
bad solution or perhaps nothing more 
than a choice of evils. When votes are 
taken, the ACT U members who know 
Christian principles will generally be 
found on one side. Such a choice gives 
the opposition the excuse to change 
“factionalism.” 

Unionists outside ACTU ranks 
have shown their esteem for Actists 
in their union by choosing them for 
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responsible union postions. Another 
indication of ACTU impact on the 
labor movement is shown in the 
anxiety of labor leaders to win a good 
mention in ACTU publications. 

Enemies of the ACTU like to label 
it as a red-baiting organization, offer- 
ing nothing constructive. But fair- 
minded labor leaders know well that 
ACTU has useful suggestions to offer, 
suggestions which stem from Papal 
encyclicals. 

Interestingly enough, some of the 
more far-sighted leaders who look 
well beyond wages and hours are 
carrying out programs which are, in 
fact, American applications of en- 
cyclical ideas. 

One of these is the formation of 
industrial councils, a means of bring- 
ing labor and management together 
for year-round discussion of their com- 
mon problems and settlement of these 
problems at times other than the criti- 
cal day when a contract expires. 

The industrial council idea, like 
other proposals pushed by the ACTU 
(the just strike, peaceful picketing, 
to mention some), emphasize the com- 
mon good. 

One aspect of this common-good 
consciousness is shown in the efforts 
made at various times by ACTU 
members to encourage the formation 
of associations of Catholic employers. 
No such organization has even gotten 
beyond the good intention stage, but 
there are still possibilities. 

Basic to all ACTU activities is the 
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emphasis on the spiritual welfare of 
ACTU members, and of all union 
members with whom they come in 
contact. The ACTU founders were 
well aware that there can be no real 
Christian social reconstruction unless 


there is also a Christian reconstruction 
of the individual. 

If you were to ask ACTU leader 
how they would sum up their objec. 
tives, they would reply, “Leaven the 
mass.” 
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Measure of Colleges 


The prominence given college athletics, especially football, is 
said to be justified by the advertisement they give a college and 
the consequent increase of the student body. That may be true 
but the connection between the form of advertising and the wares 
advertised is not very clear. An increase in the student body may 
be desirable but we remember to have heard somewhere some- 
thing about the relative value of quantity and quality. After all, 
one would be inclined to think a college would be judged not by 
the number of students entering, but the kind of scholars turned 
out. We have heard of very brilliant men coming from colleges 
where the student body was small and there was no football 
team. That was in the dear distant past. Standards have 
changed. Show the standing of your football team in its con- 
ference and you will show the standing of the college —INDIANA 
CATHOLIC AND Recorp, Dec. 13, 1946. 
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Church in China 


The Church in China, where missionary activity dating back 
six centuries has brought the Catholic population to almost four 
million, has been raised in many sections from mission status and 
given its own Hierarchy. ‘Twenty metropolitan provinces, each 
to have its own archbishop, and 79 suffragan sees were set up 
by a recent decree. His Eminence Thomas Cardinal Tien, first 
Chinese Cardinal, will head the new Archdiocese of Peiping as 
the first Archbishop of the new national Hierarchy.—Jersuir 
Missions, New York, N. Y., September, 1946. 
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The Heart of Rural Life 


Most REVEREND WILLIAM T. Mut oy, D.D. 


Reprinted from LAND AND HomMeE* 


UR enthusiasm for the mission 
work in the rural areas has been 
rekindled by our first postwar conven- 
tion, held in Green Bay in October. 
We returned from it with a stronger 
conviction that there is yet much to be 
done. 

We are a missionary agency of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 
As such, our chief concern is the spir- 
itual. Through the spiritual we must 
approach all problems that have to do 
with rural people and rural living. 
Because the farmer has a soul, because 
we wish to make the farm the best pos- 
sible place for that farmer to save his 
soul, the officers and members of the 
Conference are interested in rural life. 

Our first duty, then, is to impress 
upon the people living on the land the 
fact that no other place offers less haz- 
ard to the salvation of their souls. The 
fulfillment of that duty demands the 
zeal of an apostle; the realization of it 
must permeate every thought and ac- 
tion of the entire Conference person- 
nel. 4A human soul and the land; the 
land and a human soul! 

Our farm people now living on the 
land must be taught to “‘seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his Justice,” and 
“all things else shall be added .. .” 
They must be taught that they can find 


there on the farm greater opportunity 
to work out their soul’s salvation than 
anywhere else. That is the motiva- 
tion to be instilled into them. No mo- 
tivation can be more soul-satisfying. 
It supersedes that of the coldly eco- 
nomic, the sanitary, the recreational, 
the sociological, the cultural, even that 
of family welfare. If such is not our 
purpose, then the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has lost the 
primary reason for its existence. 
Re-addressing ourselves to this task, 
we can readily see that we have no 
right to scuttle the means which Holy 
Mother Church has provided for the 
fulfillment of this purpose. In her 
sound planning, she operates through 
the parish. The parish came into be- 
ing to help men save their souls. As 
a soul-sanctifying and a soul-saving 
agency, the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, then, has to re- 
awaken itself to its purpose of build- 
ing strong rural parishes. Such is the 
Catholic approach. Such must be the 
approach of any sociological agency 
working in harmony with the Catholic 
Church. The rural parish becomes 
the principal channel through which 
the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference reaches its people. It is the 
way to the economic, social, cultural 
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betterment of the people on the land. 
The Conference may never submerge 
this spiritual end in a glorification of 
the purely economical, purely social, or 
the purely cultural by-products of its 
deliberation. 

It is unorthodox to say that the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference 
has no mission to teach the rural peo- 
ple. We are a Catholic group. We 
have the mission to provide for the re- 
ligious training of our people on the 
land. We are untrue to our respon- 
sibility if we fail to repeat again and 
again that we stand four-square for the 
rural Catholic school wherever that is 
possible; that we are the champion of 
the catechetical center, of the religious 
vacation school, of the correspondence 
course in catechism. All this is pri- 
marily our work. It needs no soften- 
ing-down process. We are untrue to 
our original purpose if we suppress this 
missionary apostolate for any other, 
no matter how worthwhile. 

We are weak at the moment be- 
cause, through the years, we have as- 
sumed that this primary objective 
would carry on of its own momentum. 


Freedom of Propaganda 


To argue that full freedom of propaganda should be permitted 
because “truth will prevail” ignores the fact that the public at large is 
usually not in a position to judge of the accuracy of the propagandist state- 
ments, or even to recognize propaganda for what it is. What is needed 
is some method by which propaganda may be identified, and the public 
provided with the education requisite for the formation of rational 
political judgments.—Lewis Watt, S.J. 
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The assumption has caused us to los 
our sense of direction. We have been 
confused by false horizons. We need 
a recompassing of our course. 

The spiritual first, motivating the 
economic, the social and the cultural; 
that is Catholic; that is the Confer. 
ence. 

Our blessings for the farms and the 
things of the farm, our retreats for 
farmers—these are excellent. They 
are not, however, the roots; they are 
the flowering of the roots. We are 
the “‘grass-rooters.” We stand first 
for the solid ground of instruction. 

Catholics everywhere understand 
this language. It is sweet music to the 
ear of bishop and priest. Let us get 
back to speaking this language. Let 
us employ it more directly and more 
definitely-chiseled in our national pro- 
gram. We are more than a national 
cooperative organization. We are 
more than a gathering of 4-H clubs. 
We are more than a farmer organiza- 
tion dealing with the teaching of farm- 
ing. We are the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference and going for- 
ward to our Silver Jubilee Year. 
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Cana Adventure 


THE Rev. CoNLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


Reprinted from The Priest* 


N a world where the current is 

set against the family the trend 
to bring Christ back in to the home 
manifested in the Cana Conference 
or Family Renewal Days is reassur- 
ing. ‘The Cana Conference Move- 
ment (to use the name most common 
in St. Louis) seems to be genuine 
Catholic Action. Too often we are 
treated to a display of lay activity— 
good enough in its way—which is or- 
ganized, motivated and kept alive by 
the clergy. 

In the Cana Movement the action 
is mostly lay. For instance, recently 
Mr. and Mrs. John Shapley left St. 
Louis to make their home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. A week or two later a 
letter came from Mrs. Shapley with 
the news that Rochester was to have 
its first Cana Conference. The Shap- 
leys had talked Cana to their new- 
found friends, had seen their pastor 
and made another date for Cana. The 
reason I was pitched headlong into 
the Cana Movement was the zeal of 
a Catholic couple in the neighbor- 
hood. The McKenzies talked the 
matter over with their pastor, ar- 
ranged with him for a parish gather- 
ing of married couples and asked him 
to select a speaker. He asked me to 
give the lectures. Mr. and Mrs. 


Joseph Hillner single-handed signed 
up twenty-five couples for a start. 

It is from my personal experience 
in the fulfillment of this assignment 
that this article is written. To me 
the Cana Movement seems tremen- 
dously important. And therefore it 
may be that other priests will wel- 
come the knowledge which I got the 
hard way. After all, when a group 
of our Catholic laity get together 
under their own steam and say to the 
priest: “Father, we are up against 
some tough problems. Won’t you 
please help us to live our wedded lives 
in the spirit of Christ?” we have 
something exciting in the Church of 
God. Too often in the past I’ve 
preached to congregations that had to 
be urged to attend and that were 
forced to listen to what I thought 
they needed. 


Hetps 1n SpectAL ProsieMs 

What is it that makes Cana preach- 
ing different from the usual pulpit 
sermon on marriage? I think it’s 
the fact that Cana couples want help 
in specific marriage problems. And 
it may be that the priest (as in my 
case) is not prepared to give such 
help off-hand. The usual seminary 
course just doesn’t treat that phase of 
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the Sacrament of Matrimony. Nor 
is confessional experience a great aid. 
Preparation for Cana lectures would 
seem to demand an investigation of 
the intimate difficulties of modern 
couples. 

So I discussed the matter with 
couples that had attended previous 
Conferences. I bought ten dollars 
worth of pamphlets on marriage from 
the NCWC, ransacked the library for 
recent treatments of the subject, and 
read Life Together by Wingfield 
Hope (Sheed and Ward). I tried to 
recall all the problems that married 
people had ever brought to me and 
tried to tabulate the graver difficul- 
ties. I listened to Fr. Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., give a Cana Conference 
at Fontbonne College to thirty-six 
couples and to Fr. Edward Dowling, 
S.J., who talked to fifteen couples at 
St. Malachy’s parish. I got the notes 
of other Cana preachers. Out of all 
that came the lectures presented to 
fifty-two couples at St. Ann’s parish 
on April 28, 1946. 

The spirit of Cana, I learned, is 
directed primarily to the husband- 
wife relationship. Therefore in a 
Conference such as that at St. Ann’s 
where almost all the couples were 
meeting Cana for the first time, prac- 
tically all the material dealt with the 
adjustment of the man and woman 
to the ideal of Christian marriage. 
If any thought can be picked out as 
the theme of the Cana Movement it is 
“Marriage can be fun.” 
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Many married people take the s 
(and fallacious) attitude towar 
wedded unhappiness as toward corns! 
they cannot be cured and so must kk 
endured. And yet the instruction ke. 
fore marriage in the Ritual says: 
“If true love and the unselfish spirit 
of perfect sacrifice guide your ever 
action, you can expect the greatey 
measure of earthly happiness that 
may be allotted to man in this vale 
of tears.” 

Why shouldn’t man and wife find 
in each other that consolation sug. 
gested by the Ritual which will en- 
able them to carry their burdens with 
glad hearts? The first Cana Confer. 
ence tries to answer that question. 
The following will give an idea of the 
Cana approach to marriage problems, 

Man and woman were made by 
God to be complementary physically, 
emotionally, economically, and even 
spiritually inasmuch as they are the 
ministers of Matrimony and confer 
the Sacrament on each other. Har 
mony between husband and wift 
seems mostly, however, to depend 
on their mutual understanding as to 
how they complement each other in 
the emotional and economic spheres. 


Motuatty Firrep 

It is pointed out that husband and 
wife, in consequence of God’s creative 
purpose, have a deep need of each 
other. Even their characteristic fail- 


ings have a purpose in the patter. 
The man’s chief failing is discourage- 
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ment, a tendency that is counteracted 
by the esteem and love of his wife. 
And as the husband leans on his wife 
for understanding and appreciation 
he fills her need for company and at- 
tention. The husband seeks his wife 
for the assuaging of his discourage- 
ment and she in turn finds her lone- 
liness satisfied. But this ideal ar- 
rangement can be effected only 
through the practice of characteristic 
virtues: —The husband must practice 
the Christian virtue of consideration 
for his wife and the woman must 
practice humility. If he is inattentive 
and she is domineering, not according 
him his place as head of the home, 
discord is the inevitable outcome. 

Wedded happiness depends equally, 
perhaps, on the spouses acting as a 
team in home finances. In money mat- 
ters husband and wife face in different 
directions: he is interested in income, 
she in outgo; he is determined to get 
and retain money, she to spend money 
for family needs. Unless they both try 
to sympathize with their contrary 
viewpoints, only constant friction can 
result. Here again the husband’s char- 
acteristic virtue is consideration; and 
once again the wife’s is humility. She 
must tailor her purchases to his pock- 
etbook; he must facilitate her neces- 
sary expenditures. 

All this sounds pretty much like 
yielding to the modern craze for ex- 
perimental psychology and the average 
priest’s reaction may be that of a friend 
of mine. Hearing that I was prepar- 
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ing some Cana lectures he exclaimed: 
“Why don’t you give them the good 
sound Catholic doctrine on marriage?” 
No doubt many of the couples need in- 
struction in the traditional manner 
(and the Cana preacher should of 
course bring doctrine into the mate- 
rial) but the purpose of Cana to be 
helpful in practical problems of mod- 
ern married life, gives Cana its spe- 
cific appeal and effectiveness. And if 
a little borrowing from the experimen- 
tal psychologists will help, let’s have 
it! 

Nor does Cana take a severely 
moralistic attitude. Probably many 
of the couples need a lecture on the 
vices of the married (and usually 
birth-control is clearly if briefly treat- 
ed), but the purpose seems to be a 
sympathetic presentation of the ideal 
of happy and holy married life with 
concrete ways of achieving it. Cana is 
not to be advertised as a pre-divorce 
clinic. Naturally its influence is re- 
medial in homes strained to the break- 
ing-point, but it likes to publicize that 
its objective is to make “happy mar- 
riages happier.” ‘That’s probably good 
psychology too. 

As Fr. Dowling likes to say, Cana 
does not discuss spiritual things but 
things spiritually. Frank Riley in the 
April issue of Columbia expressed 
Cana’s purpose thus: “It is to the un- 
seen spiritual factors, submerged in the 
preoccupying sea of wages, bills and 
budgets, toward which the conferences 
are directed.” That is exactly whence 
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comes the priest’s difficulty in prepar- 
ing for Cana lectures: what are all 
the things which make up modern maar- 
ried life and how can spiritual order 
be brought out of the confusing chaos 
of our unintegrated lives? How do 
good manners, neatness, gift-giving, 
the emotions, fatigue, mutual interests, 
conversation, the family car, jesting, 
money, friends, the dishes, fit into the 
picture of happy married life? 

That married people feel the need 
for treatment of such concrete mar- 
riage concerns is attested by the success 
of the Cana Movement. In January, 
1943, the Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., 
started what he called Family Renewal 
Days in New York based on similar 
exercises in Europe. In 1944, several 
of the Family Renewal Days were held 
in Chicago. On October 15, 1944, the 
first St. Louis meeting of twenty-seven 
couples took place. Out of this meet- 
ing came the name Cana Conference. 
In honor of Mary who brought joy to 
the bride and groom at Cana, these 
couples conceived the movement as 
bringing Christian joy back into their 
severely harassed homes. At the pres- 
ent moment, what statistics we have 
show that more than fifty-two Confer- 
ences have been held (principally in 
the Mid-west) and that over 1400 
couples have attended them. 

Fr. Edward Dowling, S.J., of the 
Queen’s Work, gave the first St. Louis 
Conference and has been the move- 
ment’s inspiration from the beginning. 
As a member of the Institute of Social 
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Order, he has delved deeply into th 
whole field of marital problems. Th 
wonder to those who know him is how 
he can keep up with the scheduk 
which the Cana Movement has im. 
posed on him. His great desire is, how. 
ever, that every priest who realize 
how much depends on the welfare oi 
the home will become interested jn 
Cana to the extent of providing the op- 
portunity for Conferences or by acting 
as lecturer. His one-page “Cana Cate. 
chism” and a catalogue of the Cam 
courses at the Sodality Summe 
Schools may be had from the St. Louis 
office (3742 West Pine Blvd.) for th 
asking. 


“Cana Caucus” 


In St. Louis, the movement is infor. 
mally directed by the “Cana Caucus,” 
a periodic meeting of couples whos 
interest dates from the beginning and 
who are responsible for arranging new 
meetings in their own parishes. In 
Chicago, the development of the move 
ment has become more formal. Direc: 
tives have recently come through the 
Chancery that several couples are to 
be selected and these will act as the 
governing committee under the direc- 
tion of appointed priests. Thus, Cam 
will have the opportunity of reaching 
full flower in acting as an agency in 
the integrated life of the Archdiocese. 

The spontaneity which has hitherto 
marked Cana must ultimately give way 
to organization, if it is to have an ap- 
preciable effect on the homes of the nz 
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tion. The desideratum is that Cana 
be recognized by the Ordinary and be 
organized on parochial lines. In ad- 
dition to the central committee, there 
might possibly be a group of Cana 
couples in every parish to act in con- 
junction with the pastor and to plan 
conferences, Communion breakfasts, 
cooperative family projects and what- 
ever would set the husband and wife 
to thinking, praying, working and 
recreating together. 


Iv Must Be Done! 


There is real need for some kind of 
institute where priests can find the ma- 
terial readily available for Cana 
preaching and direction. ‘The first 
Cana session in the parishes, dealing 
primarily with the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife, is not too 
much of a problem for the preacher. 
But the second session which will nat- 
urally take up the parent-children re- 
lationship, bristles with difficulties. 
How many priests are qualified to tell 
parents how to rear their children? 
And yet from the alarming statistics of 
juvenile delinquency somebody should 
soon tell them in no mistakable tones. 

Can the Cana Movement be consid- 
ered a development of the retreat 
movement? Only to a limited degree. 
The atmosphere of a Cana Conference 
is much more informal than that of a 
retreat. The lectures are held outside 
the chapel and questions are invited by 
the speaker at all times. The husbands 
and wives sit side by side. Comfort- 
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able chairs are provided if possible and 
the people are permitted to smoke if 
they wish. Where the sessions are lim- 
ited to the afternoon, the affair nor- 
mally is from two to six with refresh- 
ments at four. Between the three or 
four talks, intermissions of fifteen min- 
utes are provided during which the 
couples are asked to move about and to 
discuss the material of the lectures in 
relation to their own home lives. The 
afternoon ends in the chapel with the 
renewal of marriage vows and Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The ceremony wherein from 
twenty-five to a hundred couples re- 
pledge themselves to each other is 
rather impressive. After an afternoon 
of thinking deeply of wedded har- 
mony, the husbands and wives are in 
a receptive mood to see the beauty and 
forcefulness of the marriage rite. 

Variations on this pattern have been 
attempted. The lectures have been 
held in the evening or have been 
lengthened to a weekend, as last sum- 
mer when forty-six couples and seven- 
ty children stayed at Camp Don Bosco. 
Thus, too, in the material of the lec- 
tures, no hard and fast rule can be 
made. Any approach is in the spirit 
of Cana as long as the specific, down- 
to-earth problems of marriage are dis- 
cussed in the light of the Christian 
ideal of marriage. 

How would a parish priest organize 
a Cana Conference for his married pa- 
rishioners? Since the movement has 
been so successfully lay, and since its 
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effectiveness seems to depend on the 
enthusiasm of the couples themselves, 
it might be well to act through the 
laity. He might suggest, therefore, to 
several couples from his parish that 
they attend a Cana Conference to be 
held in the locality and then make 
them apostles of the other married 
people of the parish. If Cana has not 
yet made its debut in his locality, he 
might discuss the movement with 
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several couples and direct them in or- 
ganizing a meeting of their own. It 
shouldn’t be too difficult to interest 
our married Catholics in the Cana 
Movement. They know from personal 
experience the problems of modern 
married life and they are acutely 
aware that something is needed to 
bring Christ back into the family to 
make marriage both sanctifying and 
joyous. 
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